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TREATY OF MUTUAL COOPERATION AND SECURITY 
WITH JAPAN 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7, 1960 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in room 4221, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator J. W. Fulbright (chairman), 

residing. 

Present : Senators Fulbright (presiding), Green, Sparkman, Mans- 
field, Long, Gore, Lausche, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Aiken, Capehart, 
and Carlson. 

Mr. CHairMAN. Will the committee come to order ? 

The business before the committee this morning is Executive E, the 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security between the United States 
of America and Japan. 

(The treaty referred to appears in the appendix, pp. 59-97.) 


OPENING STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The Cuatrman. Both parties have signed this treaty which is in- 
tended to supersede an existing treaty and the Senate has been asked 
to give its advice and consent to U.S. ratification. 

Witnesses for the Government this morning are the Secretary of 
State; the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. 
J. Graham Parsons; the Legal Adviser to the Department of State, 
Mr. Eric H. Hager; and Mr. John N, Irwin 2d, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Security Affairs. 

We are scheduled to hear one public witness, Mr. Raymond Wilson, 
executive secretary of the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

After the public session this morning we will meet in executive ses- 
sion to consider questions that are not appropriate for public discus- 
sion. 

I am informed that Miss Esther Rhoads will be substituted for Mr. 
Wilson as a public witness. 

We will begin with the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Secretary , we are very pleased to have you this morning. I be- 
lieve you have a prepared statement. 

Secretary Herter. I have. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE; ACCOMPANIED BY HON. J. GRAHAM PARSONS, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS; HON. ERIC 
H. HAGER, LEGAL ADVISER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND HON. 
JOHN N. IRWIN 2D, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Secretary Herter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security was signed on January 19, 
1960, by Japan and the United States and has been submitted by the 
President to the Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. 


WHAT THE TREATY REPRESENTS 


The Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security represents a signifi- 
cant strengthening in treaty relations between Japan and the United 
States. The impressive strides made since 1952 in developing a pat- 
tern of close cooperation with Japan and expanding the scope of our 
relations are reflected in the new treaty which lays out the basis for, 
in the words of President Eisenhower— 
an indestructible partnership between our two countries in which our relations 
would be based on complete equality and mutual understanding. 


TERMS OF 1952 SECURITY TREATY 


The Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security is a logical conse- 
quence of the developments which have taken place since April 28, 
1952, when Japan’s sovereignty was restored. Since that date, the 
security relationship with Japan has been guided by the Security 
Treaty signed at San Francisco on September 8, 1951, and now to be 
replaced by the new treaty. In 1952, Japan was militarily completely 
dependent upon the U.S. forces stationed in that country. 

Reflecting this situation, the Security Treaty gave the United 
States the right to station troops in Japan for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the defense of Japan and the maintenance of peace and 
security in the Far East but imposed no treaty obligation upon us to 
assist in Japan’s defense. 


RECOGNITION OF NEED TO REVISE 1952 TREATY 


From the outset there was recognition that there would be a future 
need to revise the Security Treaty under appropriate circumstances. 
The Senate was informed at the time regarding our expectation of sub- 
sequent treaty revision. In his statement summarizing the security 
treaty, the Honorable John Foster Dulles, said in part: 

It is in the minds of the parties that the present bilateral arrangement is only 
an initial step in an evolutionary process * * *. It is to be presumed that the 
United States would welcome developments which would reduce Japan's initial, 
almost total, dependence on the United States for security. 

The provisions of the 1952 treaty itself also quite explicitly antici- 
pate its revision. The preamble of the treaty defines it as “a pro- 
visional arrangement for Japan’s defense” and article IV states that it 
shall expire whenever, in the opinion of both governments, there are 
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satisfactory alternative provisions for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security in the Japanese area. 


DISCUSSIONS, AND NEGOTIATION, OF NEW TREATY ARRANGEMENTS 


By 1957, Japan had made great progress toward lessening its de- 
pendence upon the United States. Its restoration to a respected posi- 
tion in the community of nations was attested by its election to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, its defense capabilities were 
growing, and its economic health was vastly improved. 

In that year Japan became the second best market for U.S. ex- 
ports. In June of 1957, Prime Minister Kishi and President Eisen- 
hower met in Washington and charted the development of a new 
relationship between the United States and Japan firmly based on 
equality and mutuality, common interest and trust. During these 
discussions, looking forward to a revision of the Security Treaty, 
they reaffirmed that this treaty was designed to be transitional in 
character. 

In September 1958, Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama met with 
the late Secretary Dulles and proposed the opening of negotiations 
looking to a general revision of the United States-Japan security 
arrangements. After consultations with members of this commit- 
tee, we agreed to the Japanese proposal, believing that the incon- 
sistency of the provisions of the Security Treaty with Japan’s altered 
position and the mutual desire for a broad partnership based on 
sovereign equality made new treaty arrangements particularly desir- 
able. 

The negotiation of the new treaty arrangements commenced in 
October 1958. These negotiations were conducted over a 15-month 
period in Tokyo by Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II and cul- 
minated in the signing at the White House of the new treaty on 
January 19, 1960. 

PREAMBLE OF TREATY 


I should like to describe the terms of the new treaty and the gen- 
eral provisions of the other security arrangements which have been 
transmitted for the information of the Senate. 

The treaty consists of a preamble and 10 substantive articles. The 
preamble sets forth the spirit and purposes of the treaty. It declares 
the desire of both countries to strengthen their friendship, to uphold 
their free institutions, to encourage economic cooperation and to pro- 
mote their economic stability and well-being. 

It reaffirms their faith in the United Nations and the desire to live 
in peace with all peoples and governments. It recognizes the in- 
herent right of individual or collective self-defense affirmed in the 
Charter of the United Nations, and reflects the common concern of 
both nations in the maintenance of international peace and security 
in the Far East. 

ARTICLE I OF THE TREATY 


Article I generally corresponds to the comparable articles of other 
Pacific bilateral treaties to which the United States is a party. Under 
the terms of the first paragraph, both parties reaffirm their solemn 
obligations under the Charter of the United Nations to settle by peace- 
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ful means any international disputes in which they may be involved, 
and to refrain in their international relations from the threat or the 
use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any State or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations. 

In addition, the article provides that both parties will endeavor 
to strengthen the United Nations so that its mission of maintaining 
international peace and security may be discharged more effectively. 


ARTICLE II OF THE TREATY 


Article II, which corresponds to a similar article in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, reflects the broad community of interest of the United 
States and Japan in furthering the freedom and well-being of their 

ples. Under its provisions, both parties pledge themselves to con- 
tribute to the development of peaceful and friendly international rela- 
tions by strengthening their free institutions, and by promoting con- 
ditions of stability and well-being. Further, they will seek to elimi- 
nate conflict in their international economic policies and encourage 
economic collaboration. 


ARTICLES III AND IV OF THE TREATY 


Article III embodies in the treaty the principle of the Vandenberg 
resolution which is also contained in other Pacific treaties. Both par- 
ties pledge, by means of continuous self-help and mutual aid, to main- 
tain and develop their capacities to resist armed attack, subject to 
their constitutional provisions. 

Provision is made under article IV for consultation regarding the 
implementation of the treaty and whenever the security of Japan or 
international peace and security in the Far East is threatened. 


ARTICLE V OF THE TREATY 


Article V provides that: 

Each Party recognizes that an armed attack against either Party in the terri- 
tories under the administration of Japan would be dangerous to its own peace 
and safety and declares that it would act to meet the common danger in accord- 
ance with its constitutional provisions and processes. 

This article also makes clear once again that there is to be no conflict 
with the United Nations Charter. Measures taken to deal with an 
armed attack are to be reported immediately to the Security Council 
of the United Nations. Such steps as are taken will be terminated 
when the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to restore 
and maintain international peace and security. 

The language of this article corresponds to the comparable provi- 
sions in previous Pacific treaties except for the recognition given to 
the particular constitutional problems faced by Japan. Article 9 of 
the Japanese Constitution provides that— 


the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and 
the threat or use of force as means of settling international disputes * * * 


and to accomplish this aim— 


land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never be main- 
tained. 
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Japan considers that this provision limits it to actions in the self- 
defense of Japan. The treaty area is therefore defined as “the terri- 
tories under the administration of Japan,” and article V, as well as 
article III, refers to constitutional provisions. 


ARTICLE VI OF THE TREATY AND STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT 


Under article VI the United States is granted for its forces the use 
of facilities and areas in Japan for the purpose of contributing to 
Japan’s security and the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity in the Far East. The use of these facilities and the status of 
the U.S. Armed Forces in Japan are to be governed by a separate 
agreement, and by such other arrangements. 

“The President has transmitted this separate agreement to the Sen- 
ate for its information. This agreement, which is commonly de- 
described as the Japan Status of Forces Agreement, will replace the 
administrative agreement. under which we are now operating in 
Japan. There are very few major changes from the old agreement. 
The changes that have been made bring the agreement into conform- 
ity with the letter and spirit of the new treaty and reflect our expe- 
rience of the past 8 years with status-of- forces agreements in Japan 
and elsewhere. Several of the new provisions have been adapted from 
the NATO Status of Forces Agreement and the Supplementary 
Status of Forces Agreement with Germany. There has been no 
change in the criminal jurisdiction provisions, which are identical in 
substance with the NATO Status of Forces Agreement. 


EXCHANGES OF NOTES PURSUANT TO ARTICLE VI 


An exchange of notes related to this agreement has also been sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its information. This exchange is concerned 
with the settlement of certain claims against U.S. forces under article 
XII, paragraph 6, of the agreement. 

A further arrangement under Article VI of the treaty is a very 
important exe hange of notes expressing the agreement of the I Inited 
States to conduct prior consultation with Japan in certain situations. 

These consist of major changes in the deployment into Japan of 
U.S. Armed Forces, major changes in their equipment, and the use 
of facilities and areas in Japan as bases for military combat opera- 
tions other than in defense of Japan. In connection with this ex- 
change of notes, President Eisenhower assured Prime Minister Kishi, 
during the latter’s visit to W: ashington in January to sign the treaty, 
that the U.S. Government has no intention of acting in a manner 
contrary to the wishes of the Japanese Government with respect to 
these matters involving prior consultation. 


ARTICLES VII, VIII, IX, AND X OF THE TREATY 


Article VII affirms that the obligations of the parties under the 
treaty do not affect in any way their obligations under the Charter of 
the United Nations and recognizes the responsibility of the United 
Nations in maintaining international peace and security. 

Articles VIIT and IX provide that the treaty will enter into force 
on the date of exchange of instruments of ratification in Tokyo and 
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that the present Security Treaty will expire when the Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security enters into force. 

Under article X, the treaty remains in force until both parties are 
of the opinion that United Nations arrangements have come into force 
satisfactorily providing for the maintenance of international peace 
and security in the Japan area. 

It provides further that either party may give notice of its intention 
to terminate the treaty after the treaty has been in force for 10 years, 
in which case the treaty is terminated 1 year after notice has been 
given. 


AGREED MINUTE AND ADDITIONAL EXCHANGES OF NOTES 


In an agreed minute to the treaty, Japan expresses its concern for 
the safety of the people of the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands. Their 
status was not discussed during the negotiations and they remain 
under U.S. administrative control. 

There are two additional exchanges of notes in connection with 
the treaty. The first refers to the exchange of notes between Prime 
Minister Yoshida and Secretary of State Acheson, signed on Septem- 
ber 8, 1951, regarding the support in and about Japan of United 
Nations forces. Under this exchange of notes, Japan agrees to con- 
tinue in force this exchange of notes of September 8, 1951, as long 
as the agreement regarding the status of United Nations forces in 
Japan remains in force. 

The second exchange of notes establishes a United States-Japan 
Security Consultative Committee which could, as appropriate, be 
used for consultations between the governments under article IV 
of the treaty, under the aforementioned exchange of notes under 
article VI of the treaty, and on any matters underlying and related 
to security affairs. 


TREATY CONSISTENT WITH OBJECTIVE OF POSTWAR U.S. POLICY TOWARD 
JAPAN 


In sum, the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security is entirely 
consistent with the fundamental objective of postwar U.S. policy 
toward Japan: the development of a relationship of mutual confi- 
dence which would permit the closest possible friendship and co- 
operation between the United States and Japan. The United States 
has steadfastly pursued this objective throughout the postwar pe- 
riod—during the occupation, in the treaty of peace with Japan, and 
in the post-treaty period. 

Furthermore, by reflecting the political and economic aspects of 
relations with Japan as well as the security arrangements, the treaty 
gives full recognition to the broad scope of mutual interests between 
the two countries. 


TREATY DESIGNED TO ADVANCE CAUSE OF PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Finally, this treaty is designed to advance the cause of peace and 
freedom throughout the world. It connotes no aggressive inten- 
tions and no nation need fear that the partnership between the United 
States and Japan, reflected in this treaty, represents a threat to it. 
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The treaty with Japan is entirely defensive in character and intent. 
I believe it is an important con itribution to our ceaseless effort to 
stengthen the fabric of international peace and security. 


APPROVAL OF TREATY BY LOWER HOUSE OF THE JAPANESE DIET 


Mr. Chairman, I have a brief supplementary statement in regard 
to the status of this treaty which I would like to read, if I may. 

The CHarrMan. Yes; you may proceed. 

Secretary Herrer. The Lower House of the Japanese Diet ap- 
proved the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security in the early 
hours of the morning of May 20, 1960. ‘This action assures Japanese 
ratification of the treaty, provided the Diet remains in session until 
June 19 to permit the Upper House to deliberate on the treaty for 
the 30-day period required by law. If the Upper House fails to act 
within the 30-day period, the decision of the Lower House is a de- 
cision of the Diet. 

The present Diet session, which in the ordinary course of events 
would have terminated on May 26, has now been extended for 50 
days by vote of both Houses, assuring the Upper House ample time 
for consideration of the treaty. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF JAPANESE VOTE ON THE TREATY 


The vote on the treaty was taken during a boycott of the Diet pro- 
ceedings by the opposition parties, the Japan Socialist Party, the 
Democratic Socialist Party, and the one Communist member. 

About 25 members of Prime Minister Kishi’s Liberal Democratic 
Party also abstained from voting. On the day of the vote on the 
treaty, Socialist Diet Members reportedly kept the Speaker of the 
House imprisoned in his office for 6 hours in an attempt to keep the 
Diet from meeting. 

After numerous appeals to the Socialists, the Speaker was finally 
forced to summon police officers who physically removed the Socialist 
Diet Members and permitted the Speaker to proceed to the floor to 
open the Diet session, The Speaker was injured slightly by the 
Socialists when moving from his office to the Diet floor. 


DEMONSTRATIONS PROVOKED BY JAPANESE ACTION ON THE TREATY 


The Lower House approval of the treaty provoked a series of demon- 
strations against Prime Minister Kishi’s action. The demonstrations 
reached a climax on May 26, when, according to police reports, 62,000 
took part in Tokyo and about 202,000 throughout the country. 

Participating in the demonstrations were reportedly the same left- 
wing groups who have led the previous demonstrations against the 
treaty, demonstrations which have been carried on since the decision 
to renegotiate the treaty was announced in September 1958. These 
are the “Japanese Socialist Party, the Communist Party, the General 
Council of Japanese Trade Unions, and the Federation of Student 
Self-Government Associations. 

The last of these is the only element which reportedly resorted to 
any type of violent action. It is an extremist student group. There 
was no report of spontaneous public participation in the demonstra- 
tions. 
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RECENT JAPANESE ELECTIONS IN WHICH THE TREATY WAS AN ISSUE 


We are satisfied that the great majority of the Japanese people sup- 
port a long-term association with the United States. In the most 
recent national elections, the Upper House elections of June 1959, the 
proposed new treaty arrangements were the major national issue. 

In these elections, the Liberal Democratic Party of Prime Minister 
Kishi increased its strength from 127 to 132. 

The Liberal Democrats increased their share of the total vote by 
about 3.5 percent in the local constituency and 1.5 percent in the na- 
tional constituency, compared with the last Upper House election in 
1956. 

The Liberal Democratic Party vote was about 52 percent in the local 
constituency (other conservatives received about 10 percent) and about 
41 percent in the national constituency favoring the Socialists (other 
conservatives received about 25 to 30 percent). 

The Socialists’ share of the vote declined by about 4 percent com- 
pared with 1956 in both the local and national constituencies. 

In the most recent bielection, held in Kumamoto Prefecture on May 
18, the new treaty was a major issue. The conservative candidates 
supporting the treaty polled more than three-quarters of the vote, 
about the same vote as received by the conservatives in June 1959. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Herrer. That concludes my statement. 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


The Cuarrman. Does Mr. Parsons or anyone else wish to make a 
statement at this time? 

Secretary Herter. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman. I think that 
they are available particularly for questioning by the committee. 

The Cuarrman. With the permission of the committee, we will fol- 
low our customary practice of limiting questioning the first time 
around to 10 minutes, after which we may have a second round and a 
longer period if the members wish. Merely in order to give each 
member an opportunity to ask at least some questions, we will follow 
this procedure. 


BASIS FOR SOCIALISTS’ OBJECTIONS TO TREATY 


Mr. Secretary, I am puzzled about the issue that the Socialists make 
with regard to this treaty. Is there any discernible decision policy- 
wise that they take, or what is their objection to the treaty ? 

Secretary Herrer. They have objected to it apparently from the 
very beginning. They have felt that there should be no American 
troops of any kind stationed in Japan, that the Japanese should count 
completely on the United Nations for support in the event of any 
attack upon it, and they have been completely consistent. 

As you know, there has been a steady stream of Russian and Chinese 
Communist propaganda against this treaty, and it has been fed very 
consistently, and it has been one of the most intensive campaigns that 
has been carried on for a long period of time. 
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DEFENSIVE POTENTIAL OF JAPAN’S MILITARY FORCES 


The Cuarrman. How large are the domestic, the national, military 
forces of Japan ? 

Secretary Herrer. The military forces themselves? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Secretary Herrer. I would have to ask Mr. Irwin that. 

The Cuarrman. Do you consider they are at all adequate to pro- 
vide for Japan’s own defense without any outside assistance / 

Secretary Herrer. They have been built up as you know very slowly 
under the constitutional provision which has been interpreted by the 
Japanese Government as being—as allowing them to build up certain 
defensive strength, but I think Mr. Irwin can give you more exact 
status on that. 

Mr. Irwin. The total forces are approximately 215,000, Mr, Chair- 
man, of which 165,000 are army forces. 

The CuarrMan, 215,000? 

Mr. Irwin. Approximately, yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Does anyone consider that adequate to provide for 
defense of Japan in case of attack ? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir. 


BASIS FOR SOCIALISTS’ OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSED TREATY 


The Cratrman. The position of the Socialists is that they don’t 
want any adequate military defense. They wish to rely on the United 
Nations ¢ 

Mr. Irwin. That is their position; yes, sir. 

Secretary Herrer. I think they want to strengthen also their ties 
with Communist China. 

Senator Gore. As a means of security. 

Secretary Herrer. As a means of the wave of the future. 


SOCIALISTS’ VIEWS ON THE EXISTING TREATY 


The Cruamman. The Socialists then oppose the existing treaty, I 
suppose. Are they also opposed to the existing treaty ? 

Secretary Herter. That I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Parsons. Sir, it follows logically that they would oppose that, 
because they opposed any relationship with the United States in a 
military sense and they favor a neutral policy—a policy of complete 
neutrality for Japan of whatever accommodation is necessary in rela- 
tion thereto. 

The Cuatrman. The existing treaty continues in effect, does it not, 
if this treaty is not approved? Doesn’t the existing treaty continue 
until one party or the other disavows it? 

Secretary Hrrrer. The existing treaty has no provision for ter- 
mination. It will carry on unless it were agreed by mutual consent to 
terminate it. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, from a technical point of view, 
just to examine the existing relationships with regard to the Socialist 
position, if for any reason ‘this tre: ity is not agreed to—which I don’t 
anticipate—the existing treaty continues in force; is that right? 
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Secretary Herrer. It continues in force. 
The Cuarrman. And, from a military point of view, the existing 


treaty gives this country far greater privileges than this treaty under 
consider ation, does it not ? 


Secretary Herrer. Yes, it does. 

The Cuatrman. So then the position of the Socialists, if they should 
gain power, would be immediately, I suppose, to disavow the existing 
treaty, would it not ? 

Sec retary Herter. It presumably would. 


ois he Cuarrman. It would have to be that, wouldn’t it, as they don’t 
vant any relationship. 


EXTENT OF JAPAN’S COMMITMENT IN EVENT OF MILITARY CRISIS IN F AR 
EAST 


Mr. Secretary, what actions does this treaty commit the Japanese 
Government to in the event of a military crisis in the Far East? I 
think you covered that, but I wondered if you would make it a little 
clearer 

Secretary Herter. From the point of view of the utilization of 
American troops stationed in Japan, the process of consultation that 
I have described will go immediately into effect. 

The CuarrmMan. Under the assurance given by the President, we 
would not take any action which the Japanese Government considered 
to be against their interests; is that correct ? 

Secretary Herter. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Is that in the treaty itself or is that in a subsidiary 
understanding or agreement ? 

Secretary Herrer. That is a subsidiary understanding. 

The Cuatrman. Does the term “prior consultation” as expressed j in 
the minute to the treaty mean that Japanese assent is required as a 
precondition to certain U.S. military activities in the area? 

Secretary Herter. It would. 


ARE TREATY PROVISIONS SUFFICIENT GUARANTEES OF U.S. SECURITY IN 
THE FAR EAST? 


The Cuarrman. Is it the opinion of our military authorities that 
the provisions of this treaty are sufficient guarantees of U.S. security 
in the Far East? 

Secretary Herrer. I will ask Mr. Irwin to answer that. 

Mr. Irwtn. Yes, sir; they consider it adequate for those purposes. 

The Cuamman. And the military agrees to that. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. 


DISCUSSIONS AND NEGOTIATION OF NEW TREATY 


The Cuatrman. Senator Green, do you have any questions? 

Senator Green. The Chairman has asked questions I would have 
asked, but I think I would like a little enlightenment. Have there 
been any discussions of this matter since this draft was made and 
proposed ? 

Secretary Herter. You ask has there been any discussion of this 
matter since the draft was first proposed ? 
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Senator Green. Yes. How long had there been discussions as to 
the modifications of the ae treaty ? 

Secretary Herter. As I said in my opening statement when Mr. 
Kishi was here in 1957, the matter was first broached, negotiations 
began in September of 1958, and were carried on until the treaty 
was signed at the White House January 19 of this year—15 months. 

Senator Green. Weren’t these matters covered at that time? 

Secretary Herter. Yes; there have been no changes whatever since 
that time. 





NEED FOR A NEW TREATY 


Senator Grepn. What is the occasion for another treaty? 

Secretary Herter. The occasion for another treaty was that the 
original treaty had always been contemplated as an interim agree- 
ment, so to speak. The treaty itself and the statements that were 
made at the time that it was ratified by Secretary Dulles and by 
others were that this was a provisional treaty in an interim period 
when Japan had no capability, military cap: vbility of any kind itself. 

Senator Green. That time was not limited in the original agree- 
ment, was it? 

Secretary Herter. No; it was not limited. 

Senator Green. What is the occasion of thinking it is necessary 
to have a changed agreement now? 

Secretary Herver. Senator, I tried to explain that in my general 
statement where it had to do with developments in Japan, our closer 
relationships, great strides forward from an economic point of view, 
our desire to ally ourselves firmly with the West on a mutual basis. 


TREATY CHANGES REQUESTED BY JAPAN 


Senator Green. Then it is at Japan’s request that it has been 
negotiated ¢ 

Secretary Herter. That is right. 

Senator Green. Has the United States agreed to all the requests 
that have been made in this connection ¢ 

Secretary Herrer. As I say, it took some 15 months to negotiate 
this particular agreement. 

Senator Green. Is that an answer to the question ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, sir; I think we are entirely satisfied with 
the treaty as it now stands. 

Senator Green. Yes; you agreed to all the requests that they asked ? 

Secretary Herter. No; I don’t think everything that. was asked 
but I would have to ask Mr. Parsons to answer that. But I would 
say that in general 

Senator Green. I think it would be interesting for us to know 
what requests they made that were not granted because that might 
leave matters to be negotiated in the future. 

Mr. Parsons. As the Secret: ary suggests there are certain aspects 
of this that had better be discussed in executive session. In further 
answer to your question of the Secretary a moment ago, there were 
a number of provisions of the old treaty which had become outmoded 
due to the changing situation from 1951 to 1958 and since then. 
Specifically the Ja apanese felt that the old treaty did not reflect their 
interest in such respects as the following: 
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The United States was permitted to use bases in Japan without 
consulting the Japanese Government for actions in other parts of the 
Far East that might involve Japan in a war irrespective of her own 
desires. 

Secondly, the old treaty permitted the United States to bring into 
Japan whatever weapons she chose regardless of the wishes of the 
Japanese. 

Thirdly, the old treaty provided for the intervention of U.S. 
forces in large-scale international disturbances in Japan. 

Then it provided for a U.S. veto over any arrangements for the 
entry of the forces of a third power into Japan. And finally, as has 
been stated, there were no provisions for the termination of the treaty. 

These provisions which were suitable as of the time that the 1951 
treaty was negotiated no longer reflected the return of full Japanese 
sovereignty and independence which was the actuality of 1958 and 
1960. 

POSSIBILITY OF FUTURE TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Green. In other words, this is the result of negotiations 
for changing the existing treaty, and we only gave way to a certain 
extent, and there are other points which we have not assented to 
which they have requested. Why won’t there be just as much dis- 
satisfaction afterward as before, or at least if it is not the same 
amount, still dissatisfaction with the new treaty? Will there not 
be? 

Secretary Herrer. That I think applies to both treaties. Cer- 
tainly it applied to the existing treaty to a very much larger degree 
than the present treaty. 

Senator Green. But it just reduces the amount of the dissatisfac- 
tion while, by the same token, it reduces our power to negotiate, does 
it not? It reduces America’s power to negotiate. We have less 
to give after we acquiesce to some of their demands. 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, but we believe it is in our interests so to 
do. 

Senator Green. What is Japan giving up compared with what 
America is giving up? 

Secretary Herrer. I think the answer to that, Senator, is that 
Japan has now made a treaty under very different conditions from 
those that existed before. The previous treaty was made at a time 
when the occupation status ended and Japan became a free nation for 
the first time. It was intended as I testified to be a temporary ar- 
rangement until such time as Japan herself acquired greater defensive 
strength and also had recovered from an economic point of view, 
both of which things have happened. 

What Japan is doing in here is definitely allying herself with the 
West, is giving us facilities in Japan on at least a 10-year basis. After 
10 years, as I said, either party could denounce the treaty on 1 year’s 
notification, but this regularizes what was an interim situation, we 
think, to our mutual advantage. 

Senator GREEN. I have just been informed my time is up so I won’t 
ask any more questions, but so far as we have gone, it seems to me 
that you admit that we are doing all the yielding and Japan is doing 
none, and that while we haven’t yielded to all the requests that Japan 
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has made, it still leaves us in an unsatisfactory condition for future 
negotiations, does it not? ' 

Secretary Herrer. No, we believe that the conditions are satis- 
factory. 


NO ADDITIONAL U.S. RESPONSIBILITY ADDED BY THE TREATY 


The CuarrMan. Senator Wiley 

Senator Witry. I am very sorry I was not here to hear the state- 
ment of the distinguished Secretary. I presume that the treaty, hav- 
ing been negotiated, represents the judgment of your department that 
it is in the best interests of this country that it be approved by this 
Government. 

In your opinion, does it add any additional responsibility to what 
we have now / 

Secretary Herrer. No, sir, it does not add any additional responsi- 
bility to what we have now. 


CAUSES OF DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST TREATY 


Senator Witry. In your opinion, do you think that these erup- 
tions that are happening in Japan right now are the result. of Com- 
munist attempts to obstruct the treaty or are they caused by, let us 
say, people in Japan who feel we ought to get out of Japan entirely ? 

Secretary Herrer. I think it is a combination of the two. The 
Communist Chinese have consistently stated that we must get out 
of the Far East entirely. This is one of their objectives to drive us 
out of the Far East entirely. Certainly the propaganda they have 
been carrying on and the Russians have been carrying on against this 
treaty has been a ver y strong propaganda, 


U.S. INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST 


Senator Wiiry. In view of the fact that we have obligations in 
the Philippines, in Korea, and Formosa, do you feel that it is neces- 
sary that we have bases in Japan ? 

Secretary Herrer. We think it is a very desirable thing. 

Senator Witry. So in view of this contracted world that we have 
heard so much about, it is in the national interests that we keep 
strong in the Far East v 

Secretary Hrrrer. We so believe. 

Senator Witey. Thank you, sir. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA AGAINST TREATY ARRANGEMENTS WITH JAPAN 


The Cnatrman. The Senator from Alabama ? 

Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Secretary, you said something about the 
flood of propaganda from Russia and Communist China. There is 
nothing new about that, is there ? 

Secretary Herter. That has been going on for a long time. 

Senator Sparkman. As a matter of fact, we had it at the time the 
original treaty was made, didn’t we? 

Secretary Herrer. So I understand. 
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Senator SparkMAN. Well, I can remember it quite well. As it hap- 
pens, Senator Wiley and I were delegates to the Japanese Treaty Con- 
ference; we were signers of the peace treaty. And I am sure he will 
recall the head of the Russian delegation at that time, who is now 
the Foreign Minister of Russia, Mr. Gromyko, clearly stating that 
the signing of this treaty was a declaration of World War ILI, and, 
of course, the drums were beating then against that treaty very much 
as they are beating against this. 


MODIFICATIONS ADVANTAGEOUS TO JAPAN 


As a matter of fact, this seems to me to be a modification of the 
existing treaty, as the chairman has brought out, decidedly to the 
advanta ige of Japan; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Herrer. That is correct. 

Senator SparKkMAN. I recall under the terms of the first treaty that 
it was anticipated that after the passage of a certain amount of time 
and the reestablishment of a firm and sound government and econ- 
omy in Japan there would be modification of the treaty. 

Secretary Herter. Yes. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Do you consider the modification that Am- 
bassador Parsons mentioned about the use of U.S. troops in connec- 
tion with international disturbances to be a considerable modification, 
a very significant modification ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, sir, but I think it is a modification in line 
with the position that Japan has now achieved in the free world. 

Senator SparkMAN. In other words, you take the position that 
Japan has earned the right to these modifications ? 

Secretary Herter. I do. 

Senator Sparkman. And cast in the framework of what has hap- 
pened there, these are reasonable modifications even from our stand- 
point ? 

Secretary Herrer. So we believe. 


DEFENSIVE POTENTIAL OF JAPAN’S MILITARY FORCES 


Senator SparkMAN. One other question: You brought out in your 
statement some of the provisions of the treaty. For instance, under 
article V each party recognizes that an armed attack against either 
party in the territories under the administration of Japan would be 
dangerous to its own peace and safety and declares that it would act 
to meet the common danger in accordance with its constitutional pro- 
visions and processes. 

Now, are we to understand that the interpretation that the Japanese 
Government gives to its constitutional provisions is that it can fully 
meet attacks of that kind ? 

Secretary Herrer. It has taken the position that in the rearming 
which it has done, which is a limited rearming, it is providing only 
for defensive strength to meet an attack. 

Senator SPARK. in. Yet, according to the statement given to us, 
there are only 215,000 armed forces in Japan. Do they have any air 
force or a navy, and are there any armaments that, coupled with the 
ground forces, would provide adequate defense in the event the Japa- 
nese territories were attacked ? 
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Secretary Herter. If I may I will ask Mr. Irwin to answer that. 

Mr. Irwin. Of the 215,000, Senator, approximately 165,000 are 
army forces. I believe some 24,000 are air forces and a little over 
93,000 are naval forces. 

These forces are armed primarily, as the Secretary says, in a de- 
fensive manner. They have been building up over the past 8 years. 
The Japanese defense budget total is something like $430 million now, 
and over the past years, they have grown and over the future years I 
believe they will continue to grow in strength. They are not now ade- 
quate to oppose a major attack on J: ipan without the assistance of 
the United States or some other free world power. 

Senator Sparkman. In other words, we feel, and apparently the 
Japanese Government feels, that some such arrangement as is pro- 
vided for, then, in this treaty is necessary for the ‘defense of Japan 
under its severely limited military forces. 

Secretary Herter. That is correct. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AGREEMENT REGARDING FACILITIES AND STATUS OF FORCES 


The CnatrmMan. The Senator from Iowa. 

Senator Hickentooprer. Mr. Secretary, article VI of the treaty, 
which is the only indefinite article in the treaty that I can see, ges 
for the use of facilities and areas, as well as the status of the U. 
Armed Forces in Japan, under rules and agreements adopted ee 
separate agreement which replaces the administrative agreement 
under article III of the Security Treaty signed at Tokyo F ebru: ry 28, 
1952. Article VI is a general provision referring to a further agree- 
ment or protocol or minute or whatever one may want to call it, , and 
I assume that the document attached to this message of the President 
submitting this treaty entitled “Agreement U nder Article VI of the 
Treaty of Mutual C ooperation and Secur ity Between the United 
States of America and Japan, Regarding F acilities and Areas and the 
Status of U.S. Armed Forces in Japan” is the agreement developed 
and agreed to between the United States and Japan under article VI. 
Is that correct ? 

Secretary Herter. That is correct. 

Senator HickeNntooper. Is this agreement, developed as a result of 
article VI, in effect now, or does it abide the time when the treaty may 
go into final effect before it comes into effect ? 

Secretary Herrer. It goes into effect when the treaty goes into 
effect. 


STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT IS AN EXECUTIVE AGREEMENT 


Senator Hickrentoorer. So that the agreement, consisting of 2 
articles, contained in the President’s message and attached to ae 
treaty, will become an integral part of the treaty; is that correct? 

Secretary Herrer. Not an integral part of the treaty. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. What is the legal status of this: agreement ? 

Secretary Herrrer. It is an executive agreement. The original 
Status of Forces Agreement was an executive agreement. This would 
follow that same pattern. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. I understand. Could this executive agree- 
ment be made between our country and Japan through the executive 
departments of our Government without this treaty ? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, I think that the existing Status of Forces 
Agreement could be modified at any time, 

Senator HickenLoorer. Could the existing Status of Forces A gree- 
ment be modified in the exact terms contained in this agreement. at- 
tached to the treaty we are looking at this morning, without going 
the treaty route here of confirmation by the Senate ? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, it could. There are two places, I think, in 
the new Status of Forces Agreement that do refer back to the treaty, 
the new treaty. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. If, after the treaty should go into effect, a 
proposed modification of this agreement is contemplated—that is, the 
agreement generated under article VI—would those modifications 
between the United States and Japan on the status of forces, and so 
on, occurring as a result of article VI, have to come back to the Senate 
for advice and consent ? 

Secretary Herrer. No, they would not. On the other hand, of 
course, I would assume any administration would consult with the 
Senate not in an official capacity but informally. This was done, as 
you may recall, Senator, in connection with some status-of-forces 
agreements with NATO countries. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I understand the custom, but Iam trying to 
get at the legal requirements here, not. custom, the basic legality of 
this situation under the Constitution. 

So, as I understand it, it is your view that this agreement that is 
referred to as an agreement under article VI of the treaty and attached 
to this treaty here for reference, at. least, could be mi ade as an execu- 
tive agreement without having its author ity stem from the treaty. 

Secretary Herter. Yes, it could as long as there were no references, 
of course, to a new treaty. 

Senator Hickenoorrr. You take the position that the references in 
the agreement to the new treaty bind it to the treaty so that it is a part 
of the i 

Secretary Herrer. No, I do not think they do. It cannot go into 
effect until after the treaty is in force. 





EFFECT ON U.S. DOMESTIC LAW OF TREATY AND STATUS OF FORCES 
AGREEMENT 


Senator Hickenvoorer. Is there anything in this treaty or in the 
agreement developed under article VI as an executive agreement 
which we have been talking about that in any way alters the authority 
of the internal law of the United States ? 

Does it enlarge the power of the Federal Government and cut down 
the power of the States, or cut down the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. under the Constitution ¢ 

Secretary Herter. None at all, Senator. The only part of that 
agreement that would in any way touch what you might call domes- 
tic law is in the criminal jurisdiction provision and that remains 
absolutely unchanged. 
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Senator HickeNtoorer. And that is the same as in the status-of- 
forces agreement under the NATO provisions. 
Secretary Herrer. Under NATO; that is correct. 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES FOR JAPAN 


Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Secretary, is it fair to assume that the 
Japanese have a series of choices something like this: That they can 
either go along with the present treaty as it now exists, which gives 
us absolute rights in Japan, and which they and we are trying to get 
away from; that they can become completely neutralized ; or that they 
can aline themselves with the Soviet bloc? What I mean is that they 
can have several alternatives of that kind or they can join in this 
treaty which gives them their full sovereignty and the right to ne- 
gotiate any rights which they may grant to us; is that correct 

Secretary Herter. That is correct. 


EFFECT OF RIOTS ON PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO JAPAN 


Senator Hicken.oorrr. Let me ask you this: In view of these riots 
of several thousand Japanese at the present time, do you have any 
comments on the President’s trip to Japan at this moment ? 

Secretary Herrer. Under existing circumstances, I think that the 
plans ought to remain unchanged. If I may I would like to perhaps 
discuss that matter a little more fully in executive session. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Well, I shall not press you on that point 
then. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator from Montana. 


DEFINITION OF THE TREATY AREA 


Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Secretary, what does the area of the Far 
East encompass within the context of this treaty ? 

Senator Lauscuer. Will the Senator please repeat that question ? 

Senator Mansrretp. My question was, What does the area of the 
Far East encompass within the scope of this treaty ? 

Secretary Herrer. I have here the answer given by Prime Minister 
Kishi on this and if I may I would like to read the exact words— 


The treaty area of the security treaty is clearly defined as the territories 
under the administration of Japan. But the treaty also refers to international 
peace and security in the Far East. The Far East, as a general expression, 
cannot be defined in precise geographical terms. But the common concern of 
Japan and the United States as stated in the treaty is the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in the Far East. In this sense as a practical matter 
the area of common concern in the Far East so far as the treaty is concerned is 
that area to the defense of which against armed attack the U.S. forces based 
in Japan are capable of contributing by the use of facilities and areas in Japan. 
Such an area is primarily the region north of the Philippines inclusive, as well 
as Japan and its surrounding area, including the Republic of Korea and the 
area under the control of the Republic of China. 


Senator Mansrietp. Do you agree with that statement, Mr. 
Secretary ? 
Secretary Herter. Yes; I think we are satisfied with that definition. 
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SIGNERS OF THE TREATY 


Senator MansrreLp. This treaty now before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations was initiated by the Kishi government 4 

Secretary Hrrrer. Yes. 

Senator MansrieLp. This treaty was initialed or a by Prime 
Minister Kishi and President Eisenhower on January 19, last ? 

Secretary Herrer. It was not signed by P1 esident Eisenhow er. I 
sioned and—Mr. Parsons and I signed and Ambassador MacArthur 
signed on behalf of the United States. 


STATUS OF THE BONIN AND RYUKYU ISLANDS 


Senator Mansrre_p. Now, the Bonins and the Ryukus will be re- 
turned to Japan once a stable peace has been achieved in the Far 
Eastern area ? 

Secretary Herrer. Excuse me? 

Senator Mansrrevp. The Bonins and the Ryukyus will be returned 
to Japan once peace and stability has been ac shieved in the Far East- 
ern area. Is that the intention of the U.S. Government? 

Secretary Herrer. That has always been the interpretation of the 
phrase, “residual sovereignty.” 


DURATION OF THE TREATY 


Senator Mansrievp. Why is there a 10-year, really an 11-year, 
treaty under consideration rather than a standard 1-year treaty ? 

Secretary Herrrr. Well, when as extensive rights as base rights 
that were given to us were envisaged a longer term treaty seemed to 
be to our mutual advantage so that there wouldn’t be a sudden shift 
that might take place perhaps because of a political gesture of some 
kind. This would insure that for at least a 10-year period this mutual 
relationship could continue, 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF APPROVAL OF TREATY BY LOWER HOUSE OF JAPANESE 
DIET 


Senator Mansrievp. Under what conditions did the Japanese Lower 
House approve the treaty last month ? 

Secretary Herrer. That—I tried to describe that rather briefly. 
The conditions were very disturbed in that the J: apanese Socialist 
Party tried to keep the speaker of the House from getting to his desk 
for 6 hours or so; they kept him a prisoner. 

Finally, the police were called in and the Socialists were removed 
forcibly in order to allow the speaker to get into the Diet chamber. 
At that time, the ratification took place by very considerable over the 

majority required. 

Senator Mansrretp. Was that ratification legal ? 

Secretary Herrer. Entirely legal so far as we know. 

Senator Mansrretp. Was it quest ionable? 

Secretary Herrer. I don’t think it was questionable. It has been 
questioned, but there was a quorum present and all the normal legis- 
lative procedures had been complied with. 
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Senator Mansrtetp. The reason I raise the question is that it is 
my understanding that the Socialists stayed away en masse and did 
not participate in this vote. 

Secretary Herrer. That was a voluntary abstention on their part. 

Senator Mansrrecp. Did the one Communist member in the Lower 
House appear at that time, or did he likewise stay away ! 

Secretary Herrer. I am not sure, but it is my impression he stayed 
away, too. He stayed away. 


EFFECT ON TREATY OF A CHANGE IN THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


Senator Mansrtetp. If the Kishi government were replaced by a 
neutralist government, let us say, and this treaty was in force, do you 
think the subsequent government following Kishi would adhere to 
the agreement entered into between the two countries? 

Secretary Herter. Well, that is entirely a matter of speculation as 
to whether a successor government would abide by its international 
obligations or not. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE TREATY 


Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions, but 
I want to make one brief statement. I think this is a good treaty. 
I think it is beneficial to both Japan and the United States, and it is 
my belief that the peace of the Pacific may well be determined by 
the continued partnership, understanding, and unity of these two 
countries which occupy such an important position in the Pacific area. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DEFINITION OF THE TREATY AREA 


The Cuarrman. If the Senator from Montana would allow me to 
clarify one question he asked about when he asked what is involved 
in the Far East, if I understood the answer, the Soviet Union was 
not mentioned. Is that not involved in the Far East ? 

Secretary Herrer. I would think that was included in the interpre- 
tation when he speaks of everything north of the Philippines. 

The Cuarrman. I would have thought so, but he then proceeded to 
specify Korea and the Republic of China without mentioning the 
Soviet Union. It would seem to me rather pecular, if he is specifying, 
that he would leave that country out. He didn’t intend to leave that 
out, I take it, by that specification. 

Secretary Herrer. I wouldn’t think so and if there were an attack 
by Soviet Russia without Communist China the same conditions would 
hold. 

The CHairman. I would think so. 

The Senator from Vermont, Senator Aiken ? 


MEANING OF “PRIOR CONSULTATION” 


Senator Arxen. Mr. Secretary, under article VI there is a provision 
for prior consultation with Japan before the United States takes cer- 
tain steps which are considered possible under the treaty. These steps 
relate to the deployment of armed forces, changes in their equipment, 
the acquisition of areas for the use of bases, and so on. 
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Now it appears that there was some question as to what prior con- 
sultation meant and, as I understand it, the President and Mr. Kishi 
exchanged notes and the President assured Prime Minister Kishi that 
the U.S. Government has no intention of acting in a manner contrary 
to the wishes of the Japanese Government with respect to these matters 
involving prior consultation. 

Now do you understand the term “prior consultation,” as expressed 
in the minute to the treaty, to mean that Japanese assent or consent 
is required as a prec ondition to certain U ». military activities in 
Japan? 

Secretary Herrer. If these military activities were ones in which 
Japan was in no way involved herself, if only the United States was 
involved, consultation would be required and presumably would re- 
quire the consent of the Japanese. 

As a very practical matter, however, if the Japanese were opposed 
to our utilization of those bases at that time, it would be a very difficult 
thing to have them asa useful adjunct. 
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SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES UNDER THE TREATY 


Senator Arken. Now, assuming that Japan and the United States 
did not agree on certain important moves which we considered per- 
missible under the treaty, is there anywhere in the treaty any provi- 
sion for the settlement of disputes ? 

Secretary Herter. No, there is not. 

Senator Arken. Why not? 

Secretary Herter. If you get into a period of war what is based 
on Japan can be moved elsewhere. 

Senator ArkeN. But there is no provision for the settlement of 
disputes. 

Secretary Herter. Mr. Parsons has something he would like to add 
to that. 

Senator Arken. Yes? 

Mr. Parsons. Sir, there are arrangements for consultation under 
both article IV and article VI of the | treaty, and under the adminis- 
trative agreement and arrangements pursuant thereto which is pro- 
vided for by article VI of the treaty. There is a joint committee in 
which disputes relating to the administrative agreement, now called 
the status of forces agreement, can be worked out. There is also 
agreed to be established a joint consultative committee on defense 
matters which would take the place of a similar committee existing at 
the present time. So there are ample arrangements for consulting 
with a view to settling disputes but there are no self-executing provi- 
sions for the settlement of disputes. 

Secretary Herter. May I just add one word to that? My legal 
service tells me it is not a usual provision to have a provision in a 
treaty of this kind for the settlement of disputes outside of a consult- 
ative agreement. 

Senator AIKEN. But it is understood that under the prior consul- 
tation provision, certain steps would not be taken by the United 
States without approval of the Japanese Government ? 

Secretary Herrer. That is right. 
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BACKGROUNB OF TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Aiken. This treaty was initiated when, in 1957 ? 

Secretary Herter. In 1957 when Mr. Kishi came to this country he 
spoke to the President at that time, and it was thereafter that the 
discussions began. From 1958 the discussions began. 

Senator Arken. When did the terms of the treaty begin to get 
known in Japan ? 

Secretary Herrer. At the time of the signing. I think that during 
the course of the discussions a certain amount was known about it but 
the actual text of the treaty, I don’t think, was made public until the 
time of the signing which was January 19 of this year. 


TREATY AS AN ISSUE IN JAPANESE ELECTIONS 


Senator A1rken. The treaty did not then enter into the general elec- 
tions in Japan, that is, the general elections of the Lower House in 
1958 ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, it did. 

Senator Arken. It did? 

Secretary Herrer. It did. There was a great deal of discussion 
about it. 

Senator Arken. Then the provisions in the treaty that have been 
proposed had been made known in a general way at that time? 

Secretary Herrer. Very definitely. The whole purpose of the 
agreement was discussed at that time, and as I said in my opening 
statement we interpreted the gains by the Kishi government in its 
strength and a very strong showing when the treaty was the princi- 
pel issue in a by-election as indicating very strong popular support. 

Senator A1rkEN. Was there a further demonstration of gains by the 
Kishi government in the election of the Upper House last year? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, there were. 

Senator A1KEN. Over the election in 1958 ? 

Secretary Herter. Yes. 

Senator Arken. And the election in 1958 showed gains over prior 
conditions ? 

Secretary Herrer. That is correct. I have the conditions here but 
I think they were incorporated by my earlier statement. 


TREATY’S IMPACT ON KISHI GOVERNMENT 


Senator Arken. So, then, you are satisfied that this treaty does 
represent the wishes of the majority of the people of Japan, as shown 
in the last two elections? 

Secretary Herrer. We do. 

Senator ArkEeNn. Do you see any indications that the signing of this 
treaty has weakened the Kishi government in Japan ? 

Secretary Herter. No. If T may, I would like to perhaps discuss 
that matter a little more in executive session. 

Senator Arken. All right. 
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NATURE OF OPPOSITION TO TREATY 


Is the principal opposition due to the fact that the treaty has a 
minimum life of 11 years? Do you understand that ? 

Secretary Herter. I don’t believe it has to do with the length of 
the treaty. I think it has to do with the whole concept of any bases, 
any provisions for having men in Japan. 

Senator ArkEN. Does it represent the opposition of the minority 
of the people of Japan to a tieup with the West generally ? 

Secretary Herter. I would so interpret it. 

Senator Arken. And these people would prefer a tieup with, you 
say, the Chinese mainland even though they might be relegated to 
the position of a satellite? 

Secretary Herrer. I think it would run all the way from a neutral- 
ist position to one of wanting to have very close ties with Communist 
China. 

Senator Arxen. It is a matter of degree, then, and you would say 
a very small percentage of the people of Japan would take the ex- 
treme view that Japan should tie right in with Communist China? 

Secretary Herrer. I would think so. 

Senator Arken. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator from Louisiana. 


BACKGROUND OF ARTICLE 9 OF THE JAPANESE CONSTITUTION 


Senator Lone. Mr. Secretary, I refer to the provision in article 9 
of the Japanese Constitution to which you made reference, that “the 
Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the na- 
tion and the threat or use of force as means of settling international 
-disputes.” Was that provision in their Constitution written and 
adopted by the Japanese people at a time while that was an occupied 
nation ? 

Secretary Herter. That was written in at that time. 

Senator Lone. Wasn’t that at a time when General MacArthur was 
more or less in charge over there ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. I think that there was a great deal of 
consultation with us at the time that the Constitution was written. 

Senator Lone. Was that written in there because we suggested it 
and pressed for it, or because the Japanese were insisting upon 
it ? 

Secretary Herter. May I read to you two direct quotations from 
a study on this matter that was made and published by the State 
Department in 1953, and I am quoting from that: 

As a most effective means of instructing the Japanese Government on the 
nature and application of the principles which she considered basic for a re 
vised constitution, General MacArthur directed Brigadier General Whitney, 
Chief of the Government Section, to prepare a draft constitution embodying 
those principles. General MacArthur also gave to General Whitney three 
major provisions which were to be incorporated in the draft to be prepared by the 
Government Section. One stipulated that the Emperor should function as a 
constitutional sovereign, responsible to the people; another, that the feudal 
system of Japan should be overthrown, and one other in General MacArthur’s 
notes read as follows: 

“War as a sovereign right of the nation is abolished. Japan renounces it 
as an instrumentality for settling its disputes and even for preserving its owt 
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security. It relies upon the higher ideals which are now stirring the world 
for its defense and its protection. 

“No Japanese army, navy, or air force will ever be authorized and no rights 
of belligerency will ever be confe rred upon any Japanese force.” 

This is very similar, you can see, to the provision that is now in 
the Constitution. 

Senator Lone. Well, in a sense, wasn’t that Constitution adopted in 
about the same way as some of these constitutions we Southern States 
had to adopt after we were defeated in the Civil War? [Laughter.] 

Secretary Herter. Perhaps, Senator 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Secretary Herter. I think I have General MacArthur’s own testi- 
mony at that point. This is when he was testifying before this com- 
mittee in 1951—he made the following statement : 





They of their own volition wrote into their constitution a provision outlaw- 
ing war. When their Prime Minister came to me, Mr. Shidihara, and said: 
“T have long contemplated and believed’’—and he was a very wise old man, he 
died recently—“long contemplated and believed that the only solution to this 
problem is to do away with war.” He said “with great reluctance I advanced 
the subject to you, because I am convinced that you would not accept it, as a 
military man, but” he said, “I am convinced that you would not accept, but” 
he said, “I would like to endeavor, in the constitution we are drawing up, to put 
in such a provision.” 


Then General MacArthur went on— 
“T encouraged him and he wrote that provision in.” 


Senator Lone. General MacArthur, on the one hand, insisted on 
it and then he said he gives credit to one of the Japanese statesmen 
for wanting it in there. I would like to get the question placed in 
perspective. 

Secretary Herrer. It is a question of whether or not General Mac- 
Arthur had consulted with Shidihara before he insisted on it. 

Senator Lone. Yes. I believe General MacArthur’s testimony be- 
fore us was that this sort of thing was one of his proud accomplish- 
ments of his stewardship in Japan and I am not here to criticize it. 

But the point I have in mind is that in most Southern States im- 
mediately after they got out from under occupation after the Civil 
War—I said immediately after but not a single thing happened 
right away, it took 20 years—but when they finally got the Federal 
troops out of there they proceeded to write their constitutions the 
way they thought they should be written. 


JAPAN'S RELEGATION TO A POSITION OF INSIGNIFICANT MILITARY POWER 


Is it at this time to the advantage of this nation or to the advantage 
of Japan that that nation should be relegated to a position of insignifi- 
cant military power? 

Secretary Herter. That matter, I think, has been discussed a good 
deal in Japan, and if you would like, I would be glad to comment 
again on it. Tama little wary of commenting on internal affairs in 
Japan unless I do it in executive session but I would be glad to com- 


ment on that point when we are in executive session. 
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NO RECIPROCAL DEFENSIVE OBLIGATION IN TREATY 


Senator Lone. One other point that concerns me is this: 

As I understand it, we calintakes a defense obligation toward Japan 
in the event she is attacked ; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Herter. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. With the forces she has, against modern weapons 
and against a major power such as Russia, she would have no chance 
if we didn’t. 

Secretary Herrer. That is the belief of our military authorities. 

Senator Lone. Would we have any objection if Russia undertakes 
a similar obligation to defend Japan in the event we should attack? 

Secretary Herrer. There Japan under its constitutional provision 
cannot give a reciprocal guarantee. 

Senator Lone. You are still answering my previous question, I be- 
lieve. I wonder whether this Nation would have any objection to 
Japan accepting similar guarantees from other foreign powers, such 
as the Soviet Union? 

Secretary Herrer. I don’t think it would. On a purely defensive 
agreement. 

Senator Lona. That’s right, purely defensive matter. But now, do 
we, in this agreement, get any guarantee or any assurance that there 
would be reciprocity and that the Japanese will attempt to help us 
in the event that we are attacked ? 

Secretary Herter. Well, that is the question that I answered pre- 
viously. I thought that was the purport of your question. Under 
their constitution they cannot do that. 

Senator Lone. They don’t have anything like the case that we have 
had that led to the proposal of the Bricker amendment that a treaty 

can be valid where a statute could not—no, pardon me, I am sorry; 
this is specifically forbidden by treaty. 

Secretary Herrrr. That’s right. 

Senator Lone. And by the Constitution. 

Secretary Herrer. By the Constitution. 

Senator Lone. And therefore even under our law could not be 
agreed to. 


NATURE OF OBLIGATIONS UNDER VARIOUS U.S. SECURITY TREATIES 


Isn’t this one more example, even though perhaps there is no alter- 
native to it, where we continue to make these individual arrangements 
where we will go to war if some foreign nation is attacked, ‘without 
the assurance that all these different nations we are agreeing to defend 
will join in the common effort ? 

Secretary Herter. No. <All of our mutual security agreements are 
reciprocal agreements. 

Senator Lone. Well, now, what I have in mind is this: I assume 
the Japanese would help defend Japan if the nation is attacked, and 
we have a commitment to help defend them, but it doesn’t work the 
other way around. But suppose South Korea is attacked? We are 
bound to help defend South Korea but she is not bound to help de- 
fend Japan and vice versa. The same thing would be true on Taiwan. 
If an attack occurs in that area, we are bound to go to the defense 
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of those people, but the South Koreans are not bound to come to our 
aid, so far as I know, nor are the Japanese. Then if an attack falls 
upon the Philippines, we are bound to defend them. Do we have any 
agreement that we are going to get the other three nations to help 
us s there ? 

Secretary Herrer. Under the SEATO pact of course we have. 

Senator Lona. Well, they agree to consult if I recall. 

Secretary Herrer. The Japanese agree to consult. 

Senator Lone. Well, the SEATO nations agree to consult but not 
to act, do they ? 

Secretary Herrer. Against aggression they agree to act. 

Senator Lona. In the event of aggression they agree to act. 

Secretary Herter. Yes; they consult only in the event of an in- 
ternal subversive takeover. 

Senator Lone. So you feel that there is an interconnection be- 
tween our commitment at Taiwan and our commitment in the Philip- 
pines? 

Secretary Herter. No; we have a separate agreement with Taiwan. 

Senator Lona. That is what I have in mind. 

Secretary Herrer. In the SEATO countries with the Philippines, 
with Thailand, with Pakistan, with Australia, New Zealand, Great 
Britain, and France. 

Senator Lona. Yes, well now, is there any connection between the 
SEATO treaty and Taiwan? 

Secretary Herter. No. The Taiwan is a separate pact. 

Senator Lona. So, then, the people of Taiwan would not be re- 
quired under any treaty obligation to support us in the event that 
we had to go to the defense of the Philippines ? 

Secretary Herrer. The one with Taiwan? May I read you the 
pertinent section of that? 

Senator Lone. Yes. 

Secretary Herter. It says: 

Each party recognizes that an armed attack in the West Pacific area directed 
against the territories of either of the parties would be dangerous to its own 
peace and safety and declares it would act to meet the common danger in 
accordance with its constitutional processes. 

Senator Lone. Well, that clearly does not bind them to do anything 
if the attack falls on Philippine property that is not possessed by the 
United States, does it? 

Secretary Herter. They agree to act in concert together in accord- 
ance with their constitutional processes. 

Senator Lone. What you just read to me does not say that. It 
says, if the attack occurs on the territory held by either party. 

Secretary Herter. Yes, that is rec iprocal. 

Senator Lone. But if the attack occurs on a third party, who is 
tied by treaty obligation to one of the two original parties, there is 
not, the obligation to go to the aid of either party. 

Secretary Herter. No, but if you did that, you see we have treaty 
arrangements with some 40 nations and it would mean that Taiwan 
was obligating itself to go to war whether it would be under the 
SEATO Pact or under NATO or under the Organization of Ameri- 
ean States, under any one of the many obligations that we have. 
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Senator Lone. My time is up and I would just like to say that so 
far as an area arrangement is concerned in that whole area we are 
discussing, which includes Japan, these are all piecemeal commitments, 
any one of which could involve us in a war, This situation does not 
assure us that we will have the help of the others in the area so far 
as I can see. If it does, I would like to see where it would occur, 

Secretary Herrer. Might I add there that the Government of 
Taiwan offered to send troops to Korea and I think it was a military 
decision that they be held where they were because of the danger 
of an attack on Formosa itself at the same time. 

The Cuatrman. The Senator from Indiana. 


NO RECIPROCAL DEFENSIVE OBLIGATION IN TREATY 


Senator Carenarr. Mr. Secretary, I think most of the questions I 
had in mind have been sleeaniidaih Of course, the purpose of this 
treaty is the security of the United States; am I right ? 

Secretary Herter. Yes. 

Senator Carrnartr. Now, this is the thought that is in my mind, 
and maybe it ought to be covered in executive session. I don't know. 
But it seems to me that under the terms of this treaty and the pro- 
visions of the Japanese Constitution, Japan cannot assist us, as you 
said a moment age. 

We cannot help ourselves without Japan’s consent; therefore, isn’t 
the whole thing sort of an empty gesture? 

Secretary Herrer. I think, Senator, that Japan is assisting us 
very considerably in offering very considerable sections of Japanese 
territory for the deployment of our troops and facilities in Japan. 

Senator Caprenarr. [ understand that. But they have the right 
to veto our taking any action in the use of those facilities, do they not? 

Secretary Herrer. They do, but in the sense that we are bound to 
consult with them and seek to persuade them on such matters as using 
the facilities for combat purposes in a war in which they themselves 
are not engaged. 

Senator Carenarr. In other wor ds, they, under their constitution 
and under this treaty, cannot assist us. 

Secretary HERTER. Perhaps I can discuss that further in executive 
session. 

Senator Capenart. It may well be necessary to discuss it in execu- 
tive session. Our hands are rather tied without their consent. That 
is one though that we might get into in executive session. 


STRENGTH OF JAPAN’S MILITARY FORCES 


Now the other question I have is this: The thing that concerns me 
is that Japan has inadequate forces for her own defenses or inadequate 
forces for helping any of her friends. Isn’t that a true statement? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. 

Senator Careuart. What has been done, if anything, to build up 
Japan’s strength ? 

Secretary Herrer. Well, that has been building up consistently as 
Mr. Irwin has testified, but it can only be done in a defensive sense, 
not in an offensive sense. 
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Senator Carenarr. You mean defensive under treaty agreements? 

Secretary Herter. Well, under their own constitutional processes. 

Senator Capenart. Does that mean then that forever we are going 
to be defending Japan at our expense and with our troops? 

Secretary Herter. That is, if I may discuss 

Senator Carenart. That is their problem, I presume. 

Secretary Herrer. If I may discuss that with you in executive ses- 
sion, yes, I will be glad to. 

Senator Carenart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator from Tennessee 4 





VAST ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN 


Senator Gore. Mr. Secretary, I was in Japan in 1957 and again in 
December of 1959. From my observations, there appears to have 
been a vast economic development of Japan during that 2-year 
interval. 

Would you confirm that observation ? 

Secretary Herter. Very definitely. 

Senator Gore. From my study of international trade it would ap- 
pear that there has been a vast increase in the international trade of 
Japan. 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, and as I pointed out in my earlier testi- 
mony it is the second largest customer for American goods in the 
world. 

Senator Gore. For the moment I was addressing my question with 
respect to Japan’s international trade overall rather than specifically 
with the United States. 

Has not in fact her international trade with the entire area of 
southeast Asia, as well as other parts of the world, greatly increased ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes; it has. 

Senator Gore. And the economic relations between the United 
States and Japan have had great development, I believe, to our mutual 
benefit ? 

Secretary Herrer. It has. 


NEED FOR A NEW TREATY 


Senator Gore. Why, then, is a change in treaty status needed? 
Did we seek it or did the Japanese seek it? And secondly, why is 
there need? If this development has occurred to the economic better- 
ment of Japan, to our mutual advantage as between the United States 
and Japan, why is there a need for a change in treaty status? 

Secretary Herrer. Well, as Mr. Parsons testified a few moments 
ago, there were a number of provisions in the 1951-52 Security Treaty 
that were pretty extreme from the point of view of an agreement 
between two sovereign nations. The Security Treaty, as it was 
pointed out, was negotiated in 1951. That treaty was an intermedi- 
ate step between Japan becoming a sovereign nation and being cleared 
particularly of that one provision that was very difficult for them, 
that U.S. troops had a right to intervene in the internal affairs of the 
country. 
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Senator Gore. Do I correctly understand that the changes incor- 
porated in the pending treaty were desired by Japan? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. 


EFFECT OF A DELAY IN SENATE CONSIDERATION OF RATIFICATION 


Senator Gore. My next question is a question which relates to a 
matter of time. Would the security of Japan or the United States 
or the United Nations or international peace be in any way jeopard- 
ized if the Senate considered ratification in 1961 ? 

Secretary Herter. I don’t think necessarily. I frankly don’t know 
why there should necessarily be a postponement. We feel it is a 
desirable matter on both sides. It is of mutual interest to go ahead 
with this treaty. The question of a delay would not necessarily be 
a fatal thing. On the other hand, there might be some real doubts 
in Japan as to whether we intended to go ahead with it or not if there 
were an extreme delay. 

Senator Gore. Well, that last point has validity. But from the 
standpoint of developing economic relations and developing economic 
and military strength within Japan, no threat to peace or security 
would be involved if the Senate found it necessary to postpone con- 
sideration until 1961. 

Secretary Herter. No; but I think psychologically it would be an 
unfortunate thing. 

Senator Gore. If it should raise a question in the minds of the peo- 
ple of Japan of the good faith of the United States, then, as I have 
said earlier, I would consider that a very valid reason for proceeding 
forthwith. Iam not sure that the people of Japan would necessarily 
reach such a conclusion. 

But that is subject to consideration. 

Secretary Herrer. I think so, and I think that another consideration 
would be the question as to whether it would strengthen the hands of 
the minority in Japan who were opposed to the treaty at the present 
time. 

Senator Gore. Well, I doubt if we should trim our action by consid- 
eration of what effect it might have in that particular regard. Any- 
way, I shall be prepared to consider it. 

~~ do not see the necessity of a rush act in ratification, but I 
will talk with you further in executive session about it. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. The Senator from Kansas. 


TREATY AS AN ISSUE IN RECENT ELECTION IN JAPAN 


Senator Cartson. Mr. Secretary, just one or two questions. Read- 
ing the press and listening to the radio and watching the television 
programs, one gets concerned about sentiment of the people of Japan 
for the approval of this treaty. 

I believe in your statement you mentioned the recent election that 
seemed to give some indication of the test of the sentiment of the peo- 
ple. Was that an election in a province? And what was the election 
for? A member of the Diet or some local office or what # 

Secretary Herrer. It was a by-election, Senator, held on May 18 
of this year, that is less than a month ago, in Kumamoto Prefecture. 
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This was a by-election, I think, for the Upper House of the Diet. In 
that election, the principal issue was this treaty, and the conservative 
candidates supporting the treaty polled more than three-quarters of 
the total vote. 

Senator Cartson. Where is this province located 4 

Would it be a fair test is the question I meant to ask. 

Secretary Herter. It is in the southern island of Kyushu. 

Senator Cartson. Southern island of Kyushu had an election for 
the Upper House of the Diet. 

Secretary Herrer. Yes. 

Senator Cartson. And the candidates who supported the treaty 
received 75 percent of the vote ? 

Secretary Herrer. That is correct. 

Senator Cartson. Was this an issue / 

Secretary Herrer. This was the principal issue. 

Senator Cartson. It was the principal issue. 


ELEMENTS OPPOSING THE TREATY 


It seems to me that when we view this situation, we have some con- 
cerns about the sentiment of the people of a country which we are, 
of course, concerned about because we want them to be in favor of 
that treaty. We realize that there are these dissident groups, the 
Socialists, the Communists, some trade groups, labor union groups, 
and the student groups which would comprise this element of people 
who would be opposed not only to this treaty, but I presume to most 
any treaty because of their philosophy. I would think the Communist 
group particularly would be opposed to anything that might be favor- 
able to any group other than the Soviets or the Chinese Communists. 
It seems to me that this last election on May 18 should give us some 
idea of the sentiment of the people, and it is important from my stand- 
point. 

IMPORTANCE OF TREATY 


Personally I hope we ratify this treaty and approve it at the 
earliest opportunity. I think it is important to the United States 
and to the Japanese people and I consider the sentiment of the people 
as important. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The Senator from Ohio. 

Senator Lauscne. Mr. Secretary, what is the population of Japan? 

Secretary Herrer. 90 million. 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH JAPANESE ACTION ON TREATY 


Senator Lavuscur. You described a demonstration that took place 
on the day when they held the speaker hostage preventing him from 
opening the Diet. Will you repeat the number that partic ipated in 
that demonstration / 

Secretary Herrer. I had those—figures. In the demonstration, 
according to the police report which is our best report, 62,000 took 
part in T okyo and about 202,000 throughout the country. 

Senator Lauscue. That occurred on what day ? 

Secretary Herrer. That was on May 26, that was the largest dem- 
onstration that we know of. 
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Senator Lauscure. And you have identified the participants as 
being Communists, Soci: alists, some labor groups and students. 
Secretary Herrer. Yes, sir. 


TREATY OF MUTUAL COOPERATION WITH JAPAN 


COMMUNIST ATTEMPTS TO SCUTTLE TREATY 


Senator Lauscue. May I ask you if it isn’t a fact that the interests 
of Communist China and the Soviets will best be served in keeping 
Japan defenseless and a prospective simple prey to whatever plots 
might be originated in Communist China or Red Russia ? 

Secret ary Herrer. I think that is a fully justified conclusion. 

Senator Lauscue. Then, in the natural course of events, we ought 
to expect that Red China and the Red Soviets would try to keep 
Japan in a position where, whenever they decided, they could dispose 
of Japan in accordance with their own wishes? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscur. What is your view as to whether that may be 
one of the motivating causes in the activities of Red China and the 
Red Soviet to bring about a collapse of this proposed agreement ? 

Secretary Herrer. I think that this is very clear, from the line of 
propaganda they have been taking all the way through. 

Senator Lauscue. You have made the statement that in your judg- 
ment Red Communists have been stimulating disorder and riots. Is 
the source of your information on that subject reliable ? 

Secretary Herrer. I think so. 

Senator Lauscur. Have they followed the same pattern in Japan 
that they have followed in other areas in creating turmoil and dis- 
order ¢ 

Secretary Herter. Yes. I would think it was very much of a 
pattern. 

OUTMODED PROVISIONS IN EXISTING TREATY 


Senator Lauscue. Some mention has been made by Mr. Parsons 
that in certain major respects the pending treaty will remove from 
Japan burdensome limitations and responsibilities. Will Mr. Par- 
sons repeat those four or five reliefs that have been granted ? 

Mr. Parsons. Sir, the Japanese considered the ‘1951 treaty out- 
moded and in a sense unequal because of such provisions as the fol- 
lowing: 

The United States is permitted to use bases without consulting 
the Japanese Government for actions in other parts of the Far East 
that might involve Japan in a war irrespective of Japan’s interests 
and desires. 

Second, the United States could bring into Japan whatever weap- 
ons she chose regardless of the wishes of the Japanese with regard to 
their own territory. 

Third, it provided for the intervention of U.S. forces in large-scale 
internal disturbances in Japan incompatible with the sovereign status 
of Japan. 

Fourth, there was no specific commitment by the United States to 
defend Japan in case of attack; the treaty provided she may defend 
Japan if she chooses. 
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Fifth, it provided for a United States veto over any arrangements 
for the entry of the forces of a third power into Japan. This is 
academic but it was considered a derogation of sovereignty again. 

Finally, there were no provisions for a termination of the treaty 
except by mutual consent. 

I might add that we have often seen the view expressed in Japa- 
nese periodicals that this first treaty of 1951 was not one which was 
entered into by Japan voluntarily. This contrasts with the present 
situation. 

Senator Lauscue. That is, Kishi was of the opinion that these re- 
straints upon the Japanese people and Government were not fair, that 
they were the product of the war rather than representing a calm, dis- 
passionate approach between people who want to live at peace. 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Lauscue. And it is for that reason that these restraints, 
which to me seem improper, are being removed by the proposed 
treaty ? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, sir, and to reflect the desire of the partners 
to act as partners, rather than as different 

Senator Lauscur. On that subject, this treaty provides that we 
shall stimulate the growth of free institutions, the progress in Japan’s 
economy and international trade, and so forth? 

Secretary Herter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lauscue. Since the existing treaty has been operative we 
have pursued that course with Japan. 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, we have. 

Senator Lauscue. And will the Secretary of State express his opin- 
ion whether or not it has been mutually helpful ? 

Secretary Herrer. It has been mutually helpful. I think Senator 
Sparkman expressed the underlying philosophy of this very well 
when he said that in a sense the Japanese had earned in their relation- 
ships with us a treaty of mutuality, of mutual interest, rather than 
what might be considered a one-sided treaty as the old one was con- 
sidered. 





FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


Senator Lauscur. My participation in these affairs has been very 
limited, and in a degree my views are reflective of the judgment that 
is formulated by a person standing in the distance rooting the news- 
papers. I have concluded that of all the nations in the Far East, for 
the United States there exists with Japan the friendliest of relations 
among nations. 

Secretary Herter. They are certainly very friendly. 

Senator Lauscur. Does the Secretary of State look upon it in 
that way ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, our relationships have been very close and 
very good. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S TRIP TO JAPAN 


Senator Lauscue. Getting back to the question of Kishi, I am not 
one who is going to talk about the downfall of the Kishi government. 
Tam not going to give affirmation to the propaganda of Communists. 
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I am of the belief that Kishi has, by his prosecut ion of these demands 
that the onerous burdens be removed, had in his mind the interest 
of Japan. 

Now, then, with respect to the visit of the President, he isa soldier; 
he has never fled from d: anger. If he believes that this treaty is in 
the interest of our Government, and is fair to Japan, I am of the con- 
viction that at this critical period he will not abandon that honorable 
course of conduct that he has led through his whole life. He is the 
symbol of what we stand for and it is my belief that the threats of 
the downfall of the Kishi Government and the demonstrat ions that his 
life may be endangered will not in itself dissuade him from m: king 
the « vontemplated trip. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all, Senator? 

Senator Lauscur. That is all. 


JAPANESE RELAXATION OF RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE 


The CuatrMan. Just one question before we go into executive ses- 
sion: AsI understand it, the balance of merchandise trade last year for 
the first time represented a substantial favorable balance for Japan; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Herrer. That is correct. 

The Cnairman. That is correct. 

Have the Japanese removed the restrictions that have existed on 
our trade with them, in other words, import restrictions or restrictions 
upon investments and so on which we discussed formerly ? 

Secretary Herrer. Yes, there have been very definite relaxations 
there. With regard to some of the difficulties that we have had with 
Japanese imports we have tried to settle them under voluntary agree- 
ments insofar as possible. 

The Cnamman. Well, they have cooperated very effectively on the 
limitation of certain types of exports to this country, have they not? 

Secretary Herrer. They have. 

The Cuatrman. And in return have they removed restrictions upon 
exports from this country to Japan ? 

Secretary Herrer. I think the dollar restrictions have now all been 
substantially removed. This has been a progressive matter. —Run- 
ning from 31 percent on which there have been dollar restrictions 
released we expect it to reach this year 70 percent. It will not be com- 
plete. 

The Cuarrman. But they are moving rapidly in that direction. 

Secretary Herrer. It is a progressive thing and when Mr. Dillon 
was in Japan they gave him every assurance that this progressive 
removal would continue. 

The Cuarmrman. In other words, the prospects are that if that sit- 
uation continues there will be a greater freedom of trade which we 
would hope would be mutually beneficial to both countries. That is 
the policy; is that correct ? 

Secretary Herrer. That is correct. 


JAPANESE PRESS OPPOSITION TO JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


The Crarman. It has been reported that the great. majority of 
the press in Japan is opposed to the Government, which of course is 
exactly contrary to the conditions in this country. [Laughter. ] 
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What is the explanation of this apparent animosity that the Japa- 
nese press has toward its own Government ? 

Secretary Herrer. I will ask Mr. Parsons to answer that. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Parsons, it puzzles me. I hear these reports 
that the Japanese press is very strongly against the Government. 

Mr. Parsons. It takes a good deal of temerity, Mr. Chairman, to 
comment on the views of the press. 

The CuarrmMan. Here you have a good opportunity. [Laughter.] 

You have immunity. 

Mr. Parsons. Observers of Japan have noticed that not only at the 
present time but since the press became a free press in our sense of the 
word, following the war, there has been a tendency to put a good deal 
of emphasis on the negative aspects of criticism. I am sure that in 
the fullness of time there will be a trend toward constructive aspects of 
criticism as well. But there has often been a negative tone to the atti- 
tude of the press toward successive governments in Japan. 

The CuHamrMan. Not just the Kishi government ? 

Mr. Parsons. Not just the Kishi government. 

The Cuarrman. Then it is traditional, would you say, that the press 
in Japan opposes whatever government is in power? 

Is that right? 

Mr. Parsons. Substantially they have been more free to criticize 
than to applaud. 

The Crraimman. Well, it is a very unusual circumstance. 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Now I wonder if we could not go into executive session. The Sec- 
retary is not available this afternoon. In the meantime, Senator 
Green wishes to make a statement. But I will ask the press and every- 
one else to remove themselves from the room. As soon as we com- 
plete the executive hearing, the committee will come back into open 
hearing and hear the public witnesses. But I don’t wish to detain the 
Secretary and he is tied up this afternoon and cannot come back. So 
I will ask the public to remove themselves from the hearing room. 

Senator Green wishes to make a statement. 


POSSIBILITY OF FURTHER TREATY NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to state when I 
was interrupted that I should have known that my time had expired 
but I did not. I was pursuing the fact that this treaty did not clear 
up all the differences between Japan and the United States, but that it 
was a good treaty and I am in favor of it. I didn’t have a chance to 
explain that. 

I don’t think the treaty will get rid of all the differences and we 
might expect in the future some further negotiations as to further 
changes to supplement this treaty. That is the only point I wanted 
to make now. 

Secretary Herrer. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. The committee stands in recess for 5 minutes until 
they clear the room. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m. the committee recessed to proceed to 
executive session, after which time it again went into open session. ) 
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The Cuartrman. The committee will come to order. 

We will now hear Miss Esther Rhoads, on behalf of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, accompanied by Mr. Raymond 
Wilson, the executive secretary of the Friends Committee on National] 
Legislation. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ESTHER RHOADS, FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., AND THE JAPAN 
COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS; ACCOMPANIED BY E. RAY. 
MOND WILSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FRIENDS COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, my name is E. Raymond Wilson, 
executive secretary of Friends Committee on Legislation. We would 
like to present as our witness this morning Miss Esther Rhoads, who 
left Japan in late April and arrived in Washington last night. Our 
concern about this treaty, Mr. Chairman, takes in many considerations, 
We felt it would be helpful if this morning we concentrated mainly 
on the feeling of the intellectuals and religious groups and the non- 
Communist groups in Japan regarding the continued presence of 
American troops, in regard to the feeling about the retention of article 
9 in the treaty, and about the rearmament of Japan. 

The Cuatrman. Miss Rhoads? 


VIEWS HELD BY LIBERAL GROUPS IN JAPAN 


Miss Ruoaps. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, among 
the liberal Japanese there is still a great deal of fear that this treaty 
which they feel has not gone far enough in its revision will eventually 
lead to the abolishment of article 9 in the Constitution. From their 
own experience after the long Pacific war, they fully realize how 
difficult it is to settle disputes through military means, and they are 
very anxious to uphold this article in the Constitution. 

General MacArthur said to me a number of years ago while he was 
still in Japan that just as dueling between individuals was done away 
with the coming of pistols, so he believed that war, with its modern 
weapons would also have to be outlawed, and the Japanese, because 
of their very terrible experience during the war are in full agreement, 
at least this section of the liberal group and many of them are people 
who are friends of the United States and held that attitude through- 
out the World War. 

They believe that more trust should be put in the United Nations 
and they feel especially that 10 years is too long and that even though 
the treaty is in many ways so much better than the previous agree- 
ment, that it does not go far enough. I think this point of view is well 
backed by the people as a whole, because you realize that neither 
Premier Yoshida nor Premier Kishi have been willing to submit to 
the people as a whole the question of revision of the Constitution. 

Apparently, neither of them have felt that they could get the neces- 
sary popular vote to do away with this article, so there is still, I think 
we can say, very strong backing throughout Japan for maintaining 
the article in the Constitution. 
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Then, there is, of course, the feeling against the presence of so 

many U.S. troops in Japan ‘and all the social problems which are in- 
volved with such a condition. They fully appreciate the real charity, 
we might say, of the United States in this new treaty, but still they 
feel that the continued residence of so many outsiders in Japan does 
not contribute to the best development of the Japanese people them- 
selves and their sense of responsibilit; y. 

In spite of all the provisions in the treaty, there is still a very 
strong feeling that Japan will be brought into a war to which she 
might not really wish to enter. In case of involvement in Europe, 
it seems inevits able that our enemies would immediately try to knock 
out bases in Japan even if it were in a state of an undeclared war 
such as we carried on in Korea, and that Japan would inevitably be- 
come involved in spite of all the provisions for consultation. 

So there is this strong feeling among thinking people that the new 
treaty does not go far enough, ‘and that it is too long, 10 years is too 
long, to maintain the present status. 


JAPANESE INTEREST IN CONTACT WITH ITS NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS 


There is also a feeling, natural in Japan, as you look at the map, 
that Japan should have more contact with her near neighbors, and 
she looks with a great deal of interest at the fact that Britain has 
recognized China, aiid she looks with a great deal of interest toward 
India’s position of neutrality. 

I have participated for the last 12 years in international student 
seminars. We have very fine American speakers, we have very fine 
speakers from many parts of the world. But, again and again, in 
the evaluation we asked the students which of the speakers they felt 
gave them the most. Again and again it will be an Indian speaker 
presenting his point of view of neutrality, and maintaining certain 
nations which can act as go-betweens in the oriental terms, ~ between 
the East and the West, Russia and the United States, in particular. 
There is this feeling they are too completely in the hands of the 
United States under this revision. 

They would like to see the energies of the people going into work- 
ing toward some of these ends. 

A more intensified effort for disarmament all over the world is 
needed, and they feel that this treaty will more and more lead to in- 
creased armament on the part of Japan. 

They fee] that negotiations for the withdrawal of the U.S. forces 
from Japan should “be accelerated and not delayed for the full 10 
years or 11 years. 

Many of the people believe that the Peoples Republic of China 
should be within the U.N. and that some sort of diplomatic rela- 
tionship should be developed between Japan and that part of China, 
just as it has been with Russia, even though they are not in accord 
with the political philosophy of those countries. 

They believe that the building in the United Nations of machinery 
for the preservation of peace in the Orient should be accelerated rather 
than some of these treaties which involve only certain nations. 

And that the resources should be directed toward the human ma- 
terial and toward economic and social development of Asian coun- 
tries, rather than increased militarism. 
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So, today, I wanted to bring before you this point of view. This 
is not Communist or that of purely Socialist political groups, but 
it is the point of view of a large number of thinking people and we 
have attached here resolutions from a number of groups. We have 
selected particularly the Christian groups. The Christian groups 
have been parading and demonstrating but because they are orderly 
they get no publicity whereas the students who borrow the chairs 
from the restaurant at the airport and barricade the door get a 
tremendous amount of publicity. There are among these thousands 
of people who have marched a great majority who have been orderly, 
deeply concerned, that Japan be freer to work toward a program 
that. backs their Constitution. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Is that all, Miss Rhoads ? 

Miss Ruoaps. Yes. 


PROBLEM OF RESISTING COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


The Cuatrman. Miss Rhoads, I agree with you that you were con- 
fronted with a very painful dilemma. We would all, I think, like 
to devote more of our resources to the peaceful pursuits you men- 
tioned, but the trouble is, how do we insure the security of the 
free countries from Communist domination if we don’t provide some 
physical means to resist aggression against them. 

Miss Ruoaps. I think some of these people would answer that 
perhaps we will attract aggression by the very presence of targets. 

The Cyaan. Well, do you think that Czechoslovakia was euilty 
of any of these actions which attracted the aggression, or was that 
inspired without aggression ? 

Miss Ruoaps. It is not necessarily a country is guilty. If when 
these stations are there sometimes you will get involved more quickly 
than if you were not part of a defense chain. 

The Cuamman. That may be true, but what is the insurance of the 
continued independence of the Western countries if they don’t have 
some physical means to resist the aggression of the Communists, or 
do you believe the Communists are not aggressive ? 

Miss Ruoaps. I will ask Mr. Wilson to speak for our group on 
that. 

The Cuatrman. Do you believe, Mr. Wilson, if there were no 
defenses, no military power in the Western World, the Communists 
would be content with their present lot? 

Mr. Wiison. I think the Communists would fish in any troubled 
waters. They will make political capital out of any division that 
they can. But I think there is among the people of Russia now a 
very strong desire for peace, and for progress towards disarmament. 
I think Communist China is in the midst of — 

The Cratrman. Do you believe that about the Government of 
Russia ? 

Mr. Witson. No, about the common people of Russia. 

The Cuarrman. But they don’t control the Government. We are 
not worried about the common people, either, but we are worried 
about the Government and that is what happens to direct the energies 
and power of the country. 
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Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, you asked a moment ago about Czecho- 
slovakia. Czechoslovakia went to the Communists in large part be- 
cause they seized through political means, the department of inte- 
rior and the department of the army. I think what we are concerned 
about, all of us are concerned about, is the political health of coun- 
tries, so that they do not get a foothold politically through subver- 
sion, but that the economy and the parliamentary system is strong 
enough to retain and to go forward to their desire for freedom. 

The Craman. I agree. Our policy, if I understand it, is both. 
We are trying to do both at the same time: that is, retain sufficient 
power to prevent physical aggression, and at the same time help 
to develop the various means of self-government, parliamentary in 
the case of Japan, and it varies. But this is a dilemma, and I think 
we are all sympathetic to it, but we have not been able to find the 
answer, and I am afraid I can’t agree that the answer is no arma- 
ment at all. I have not yet reached the view that the Communists 
will be willing to abide by it. That is what all these negotiations 
are about that we try to promote, and I am very sympathetic with 
the point of view of yours, except I don’t accept it as a practical 
matter. 

Mr. Witson. Nor is the present situation very practical when we 
are taking the chances of not only atomic weapons but pretty soon 
missiles and satellites and somehow we have to work a way out of it. 

The Cuatrman. I hope I didn’t leave the impression that I thought 
it was satisfactory. I am not at all of that opinion. Are there any 
other questions ? 

Senator Hickenlooper ? 


SITUATION IN THE FORMOSA STRAITS 


Senator Hickennoorer. Mr. Wilson, do you think if the U.S 
fleet. was not down at the Formosa Straits, and the Chinese Formosan 
Nationalists didn’t have the forces that they have, that there is any 
question but what. Red China would be in or have full possession now 
of Formosa? 

Mr. Witson. Certainly the Formosan Straits is one of the tinder- 
boxes of the Far East. I would like to see the United States—— 

Senator Hickentoorer. That is not what I asked you. I asked 
you if there was any question in your mind but that if the U.S. fleet 
and our periphery of defense were not stated so as to include For- 
mosa, if it weren’t for that definite strength there at the present time, 
that the Chinese Communists would have Formosa ? 

Mr. Wirson. Well, that is a question of specul ition that is pretty 
hard to say definitely. Take historically the Chinese 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, all you have to do is read the repeated 
statements of the Chinese Communists that they are going to take over 
Formosa. They keep saying that as a basic policy, so I don’t think 
there is much specul: ition about it. I think that is their policy. And 
it is only the force that exists there, the defensive force, that would 
seem to prevent them from carrying out what they repeatedly say 
they are going to do. 

Mr. Wirson. That is why some of us have been very anxious to try 
to get the Communist Chinese within the framework of the discussions 
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on disarmament and to try to encourage them to become a responsible 
part of the world community rather than to continue their military 
and political ideological threats. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. They have had every opportunity to show 
their good faith and their willingness to cooperate, but they haven’t 
seemed to be able to—they haven’t seemed to care to. 

Mr. Wuson. I think we have to remember that they have had a 
hundred years of white man domination in China, and so forth. Their 
revolution has gone a long ways toward violence and all and it will 
have to swing back before. they are going to be easy to live with, but 
we have to in the best way we can work toward a policy of coexistence 
and then cooperation, and disarmament, and a common effort to raise 
the standards of the world, a common attack on our common enemies 
of disease and poverty. 


QUESTION OF COEXISTENCE WITH COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY 


Senator Hickentoorer. Do you think we can peacefully coexist 
with an ideology represented by international communism that has 
for its basic purpose the complete conquest of the world? Do you 
think nations that disagree with that can coexist with a group that 
has that for its basic purpose ? 

Mr. Witson. I don’t think there is any truce, ideologically, with 
many of the expansionist ideas of the Communists, but we have seen 
in 30 years in Russia a considerable modification of their system, and 
I think we have to transfer this ideological battle as we did between 
the Moslems and the Christians in the Middle Ages, to the field of 
economics and law and government and science and so on. That is the 
problem that we are all trying to work on. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, as I understand it, in the Middle 
Ages it resulted in mutual exhaustion on both sides after they talked 
themselves to death. 

Mr. Witson. We ought not to wait that long. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I hope it never comes to that. That is all 
I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Sparkman ? 


MISS RHOADS’ EXPERIENCE IN JAPAN 


Senator SparkMan. I would like to ask Miss Rhoads just one or 
two questions: 

Either you or Mr. Wilson referred to the opposition to the treaty 
from the intellectuals and the religious groups in Japan. Do I un- 
derstand, Miss Rhoads, that you have just come back from Japan? 

Miss Ruoaps. Yes; I came back in April. 

Mr. Wirson. May I say just a word about Miss Rhoads’ experience 
in Japan? She was there for nearly 40 years representing the Japan 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting of the Friends in Phil: adelphia and 
the American Friends Service Committee. She was one of the first 
civilians to go to Japan after the war. She was one of the directors 
of the refugee and relief program. She has been closely associated 
with religious and educational circles. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST THE KISHI GOVERNMENT 


Senator Sparkman. It may be that you left before these riots 
started—I guess you did, didn’t you? 

Miss Ruoaps. W ell, there were demonstrations before, before I 
left. 

Senator SparkMAN. Against the 

Miss Ruoaps. Against ‘the Kishi government, against Kishi’s com- 
ing over here for instance. ‘There were a great many orderly demon- 
strations but as I say they get practically no publicity. When there 
is something: 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Did you feel those demonstrations were organ- 
ized by the students, intellectual and religious groups without Com- 
munist agitation ? 

Miss Ruoaps. Well, there were some that certainly were, but they 
were the ones that, as I say, were orderly and did not get much pub- 
licity. A little disorder does get into the press. 

Senator SparkMAN. In other words, they were not the ones that 
were violent 

Miss Ruoaps. No, and after all, our press certainly exaggerates. 
This last one involved 5,000 around Kishi’s residence, clubs swinging 
and bloody heads and the headlines. You read down and they say 
practic: uly no one was hurt, 5,000 students, in those narrow streets. 

Senator SparKMAN. I was just going to ask your opinion about 
those riots. I know how lots of times things in this country are greatly 
exaggerated, and I was going to ask for your analysis of the reports 
that have come from there with reference to these riots. 

Miss Ruoaps. I think the demonstration is an instrument that is 
used. Here we come into hearings and we write to our Senators and 
we have many other ways of expressing our point of view. In Japan, 
especially recently, the demonstration, many of them very orderly, 
has been a way of expressing public opinion, and I think that is one 
reason there have been so many participating in these marches. 








NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TREATY MODIFICATIONS 


Senator SparKMAN. Now, as I recall it, you said in your statement 
that there were many features of this proposed treaty that are im- 
provements on the existing treaty ; isn’t that right? 

Miss Ruoaps. I think that is true. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Your thought is not so much that of just not 
having any treaty, but you think ‘there ought to be further modifica- 
tions. 

Miss Ruoaps. I think this group for which I am trying to speak 
feels that very strongly. 

Senator SparKMAN. One of your principal fears relates to the con- 
stitutional provision on armaments. 

Miss Ruoaps. Yes; that and the presence of foreign troops _ 
what it does to the thinking of a people to go on for, it will be 2: 
26 years. 
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ARTICLE 9 OF TITE JAPANESE CONSTITUTION 


Senator Sparkman. Well, you referred to article 9 of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Miss Ruoaps. Yes. 

Senator SparkKMAN. That is the article that limits 

Miss Ruoaps. That is the one that limits it, yes, that outlaws war, 

Senator SparkMan. That limits armaments. Yes. Of course, I 
remember when the provisions were agreed to by the Japanese people 
and I think it is only fair to say that it was hailed throughout a great 
part of the world as being a great step forward because it did outlaw 
war. But I presume that under the practical conditions that exist 
today, realistic conditions, it would not be held that any country 
should be forbidden from defending itself. 

You would not urge that, would you 4 

Miss Ruoaps. Yes, but we still have the fact that the Japanese peo- 
ple seem sufficiently interested in the experiment to be, so far unwill- 
ing to revise the Constitution. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Anyone else / 


U.8. TROOPS IN JAPAN 


Senator Cartson. Miss Rhoads, just one thing. 

I can appreciate the feeling of the Japanese in regard to the presence 
of our troops—that is probably true with most countries where we 
have installations—but on the other hand, at the present time do we 
have very large numbers or large installations there? Do you know 
the numbers # 

Miss Riioaps. I do not know the numbers but there are sti]]—— 

Senator Cartson. I was making some inquiry a few days ago and 
if I am not in error we have only 50,000 troops in Japan in a country 
of 90 million people. That really is not a very large number. 

Miss Ruoaps. But they do have fucilities to receive more, very 
quickly. 

Mr. Witson. Senator Carlson, when I was there 3 years ago the 
land area under the control of the American forces was the equivalent 
of 2 percent of the arable land of Japan. That has been somewhat 
reduced but it is a sizable proportion of the usable land area of Japan. 

Senator SparkMAN. May I say at that point, though, that there has 
been a tremendous removal of armed forces since that time. I believe 
the Air Forces were removed entirely: weren’t they ? 

Senator Cartson. My last information was, and this is not too re- 
cent, that we had gotten down to 50,000 troops. 

Of course, our boys are glad to be home and we are glad to have 
them home, but when it comes to great numbers, I don’t believe that 
at the present time we have what you might call a percentage so large 
that it would be greatly bothersome to the communities. 

Mr. Wirson. From a psychological sense wouldn’t you need to add 
to those the troops in Okinawa which the Japanese look upon as even- 
tually their territory and that would about double the number? 

Senator Cartson. That. is one of the sore points. I was over there 
myself so T happen to know that. TI appreciate Miss Rhoads’ testi- 
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mony. I think it is nice to have someone here who has been over there 
recently and we sympathize with the problem. 

Senator SpPaRKMAN. I am told now our forces are 50,000 and 30,000 
are Air Force. 

The CuarrmMan. Anything further? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson and Miss Rhoads. 

Mr. Wurson. ‘Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 

The CuatrmMan. We have received the following communications 
which will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF E. RAYMOND WILSON IN BEHALF OF THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION AND THE JAPAN COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS IN OPPOSITION TO THE JAPAN-UNITED STATES SE- 
CURITY TREATY, JUNE 7, 1960 


My name is FE. Raymond Wilson, executive secretary of the Friends Committee 
on National Legislation. This committee, which concerns itself with many is- 
sues of domestic and foreign policy, does not presume to speak officially for the 
whole Society of Friends. I would like to file the following statement, including 
resolutions and actions by some groups in Japan expressing their concern re- 
garding the Japan-United States Security Treaty, the continued stationing of 
U.S. troops in Japan, and the remilitarization of Japan. 

Our witness today, who will testify orally, is Miss Esther Rhoads, who has 
spent nearly 40 years in Japan for the Japan Committee of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends and for the American Friends Service Committee. 
She returned very recently from Japan and is in a unique position to interpret 
some of the feelings of many of the Japanese people. 

The members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee know the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation well enough, I trust, that 1 do not need to 
say that, in opposing this security treaty, we do not do so from any sympathy 
for the ideological aims of the Communists who also oppose this treaty in 
Japan and elsewhere. Nor do we support many of the methods which have been 
used in agitating against this treaty in Japan. We do call this treaty into ques- 
tion because of concern for what we believe is in the longtime best interests of 
the United States, of Japan, and of the world. 

It was my privilege to live in Japan for nearly a year 3 years ago, to travel 
some 12,000 miles inside Japan and around the Orient, and to keep in touch 
with many people in Japan through correspondence since. Our concern about 
this treaty is bused on many considerations, but this testimony deals with the 
attitude of many Japanese people as they view its provisions. 


REASONS FOR JAPANESE OPPOSITION TO THE TREATY 


In brief, this testimony seeks to interpret some of the feelings of thoughtful 
and earnest Japanese who are concerned about what seems to them the abandon- 
Ment of article 9 of their constitution renouncing war and rearmament. They 
View with deep forebodings the rearmament of Japan, having suffered so much 
from their own militarists who enslaved them and plunged them into war. 

Fifteen years after the war, they are apprehensive about another decade or an 
indefinite stationing of American troops in Japan with all the incidents and in- 
fluences attendant upon foreign troops on their soil. The Japanese remember 
with horror the use of the atom bomb in Hiroshima and Nagasaki and they have 
a deep-seated fear of being involved in a nuclear war. They are afraid that 
nuclear weapons may be stored on their soil—it is common belief that such 
weapons are stored in Okinawa in which the Japanese have at least residual 
sovereignty—and they are deeply afraid that American troops stationed in Japan 
may be used in such a way as to involve Japan in war. 

They feel that their country should seek a peacemaking role and be a bridge 
between the non-Communist and Communist worlds, rather than be tied inex- 
tricably to a Western military alliance, 

Rather than the resurgence of militarism in Japan, an all-out effort should 
be made toward disarmament. Instead of rebuilding their war industries and 
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war spirit with a coalition of industrialists and nationalists that will be a menace 
to the still fragile democracy in Japan, how much better that such money be spent 
in developing a more healthy economy in Japan and in raising the level of edy- 
cation, health and well-being in the Orient which is necessary if the trend 
toward totalitarianism or communism is to be reversed. 


EMPHASIS ON PEACEMAKING NEEDED RATHER THAN REARMAMENT 


We rejoice that reconciliation has taken place to a remarkable extent between 
the United States and Japan—such bitter enemies 15 years ago. We commend 
the noble aspirations for seeking peace and justice through the United Nations 
contained in the preamble to the treaty and in the joint communique issued 
January 19 by President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Kishi. 

This joint statement said that “both leaders recognized that all of man’s 
intellect, wisdom and imagination must be brought into full play to achieve a 
world at peace under justice and freedom.” 

Despite many happily chosen phrases in the treaty text, when one gets to the 
nub of it, the “separate agreement” referred to in article VI, he finds little but 
overwhelming reliance upon military means. It ignores almost entirely the pos- 
sibility of Japan’s playing the useful peacemaking role which vast numbers of 
her people desire to play in this world of too many tensions. 


JAPANESE RELUCTANT TO ABANDON NO-WAR PROVISION 


The stubborn reluctance of a large number of the Japanese to abandon their 
no war—no rearmament provision, which is article 9 in their Constitution, in the 
face of all sorts of pressures has intrigued political scientists for many years. 
Despite the fact that one may attach some weight in this regard to pro-Com- 
munist elements it is clear that the strongest support for article 9 comes from 
sensitive and intelligent people, intellectuals and teachers, students, Christian 
groups and humanitarians—those who resisted as best they could the unfortu- 
nate trend to militarism and disaster in the 1930’s, people who were friends of 
America then and are today. 

The security treaty would seem to be a violation of the language and spirit 
of article 9 of the Japanese Constitution which reads as follows: 

“Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and order, 
the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation 
and the threat or use of force as means of settling international disputes. 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, sea, and 
air forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. The right 
of belligerency of the state will not be recognized.” 

In regard to this provision of article 9, in the formulation of which Americans 
who helped draft the Japanese Constitution had played a part, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur said in a speech to the Japanese people on January 1, 1950: 

“A product of Japanese thought, this provision is based upon the highest of 
moral ideals, and yet no constitutional provision was ever more fundamentally 
sound and practical * * * In this historic decision, you are the first. The op- 
portunity therefore is yours to exemplify before mankind the soundness of this 
concept and the inestimable benefit resulting from dedication of all energy and 
all resource to peaceful progress.” 


JAPAN’S ROLE BETWEEN TWO-POWER BLOCS 


United States national purpose is not to fight Russia or Communist China but 
to work toward changing the character of those regimes so that normal inter- 
course and eventually friendship between our people and theirs will be possible. 
In this the Japanese have much to contribute, especially as regards Communist 
China. The idea of a “Switzerland in the Pacific’ working to ease international 
tensions there is not necessarily a mere illusion. Having “endured the unen- 
durable” of tyranny, war, atomic bombing, defeat, and occupation the Japanese 
may be better equipped than we realize to bring vitality and imagination to the 
most difficult of all roles—peacemaking. It would certainly be to our interest 
as well as that of the rest of humanity if they would. 

To adopt the 1960 treaty in its present form could well be the most disastrous 
step backwards just at the precise point when other nations are realizing the 
urgency of moving forward toward total world disarmament. 
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This is a moment, unparalleled in history, when the United States, and par- 
ticularly the Senate, could give that sort of courageous and creative leadership 
in working toward peaceful solutions of international problems which is required 
if the world is to enter that era of peace and prosperity which we all desire. 


INSTEAD OF THE SECURITY PACT 


We believe that a far more appropriate observance this year of the 100th 
anniversary of diplomatic and commercial relations between Japan and the 
United States would be the issuance of a joint declaration of interdependence, 
followed immediately by more positive steps toward world order, by both Japan 
and the United States. Such steps would include— 

(a) Intensified efforts for disarmament; 

(b) Negotiating for the withdrawal of U.S. forces from Japan; 

(c) Working for the inclusion of the People’s Republic of China in the 
U.N. and in disarmament negotiations ; 

(d@) Building in the U.N. the machinery for the preservation of peace in 
the Orient ; 

(e) Directing our resources, human and material, toward the economic 
and social development of Asian countries. 

Freed from the burden of maintaining an expensive military establishment 
and from being militarily tied to the West, Japan could exert greater leadership 
in the Orient toward economic aid for its less-developed neighbors and the ex- 
tension of democracy and freedom in the Far East. 

On April 9, 1960, 184 members of the faculty of St. Paul’s University issued 
a statement against the new security treaty. The presidents of the student 
organizations at Tokyo Union Theological Seminary addressed an appeal last 
Christmas time to Christians in America saying in part: “At a special assembly 
of the students of Tokyo Union Theological Seminary we expressed our opposi- 
tion to the amendment of the treaty. We appeal to all Christians in the United 
States to cooperate with us in order to prevent the amendment to the treaty.” 
This treaty, they claimed, would be “in conflict with the Constitution of Japan 
which renounces war as a sovereign right.” 

Attached to this testimony, for inclusion in the printed hearings, are: a reso- 
lution against the security treaty adopted by a Christian meeting, May 3, 1960; 
a statement by the Research Institute of the United Church of Christ in Japan; a 
declaration of opposition by the Student Association of the International Chris- 
tian University; and a statement presented to Prime Minister Kishi of Japan 
by Japan Yearly Meeting of Friends, and a statement of ‘‘Committee of Seven.” 


APPENDIX A 
RESOLUTION AGAINST THE SECURITY TREATY 


Those of us, who as Christians feel responsibility for present-day politics, 
expressed our opposition to the signing of the new security treaty by holding 
a protest meeting and issuing a declaration on January 15, 1960. The Govern- 
ment, however, despite our protest, signed the treaty and is now trying to 
obtain its ratification in the Diet by the sheer strength of the majority vote, 
not listening to the opposition on the part of a great many conscientious citizens. 
At this second meeting held at Shiba Public Hall in Tokyo on May 3, 1960, the 
18th anniversary of the promulgation of our peace constitution, we confirm 
that the declaration we issued previously is an unerring statement in the light 
of the word of God. 

The ratification of the new treaty, should it take place, would not only be a 
foolish act, at this time when disarmament has become an actual topie for 
international politics and the summit conference is shortly to be held, but would 
aggravate various discrepancies, both international and domestic. Namely 
in defiance of the spirit of U.N., it would make difficult the restoration of peace 
between Japan on the one hand and China and Russia on the other. It would 
also further tend to make our peace constitution a dead letter, opening a way 
for reemergence of a militaristic and totalitarian state. 

As an act of obedience to Jesus Christ, Lord of the world, we declare that we 
will make efforts not only for rejection of the ratification of the new treaty, 
but also for the abolition of the security system based on weapons. We hope 
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and expect that our brothers and sisters in the Lord will share with us in 
fulfilling this responsibility. 

Approved by the Christian Meeting for Opposing the New Security Treaty 
between Japan and the United States, Tokyo, Japan, May 3, 1960. 

(This meeting, sponsored by the Christian Council for Opposing the New 
Security Treaty, was attended by about 900 Christians and was followed by a 
demonstration marching on a main street in Tokyo for 1 hour.) 





APPENDIX B 
STATEMENT CONCERNING THE REVISION OF THE Security Pact 


A called session of the executive committee of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan, held on July 14-15, 1959, committed to the Research Institute on the 
Mission of the Church the matter of study concerning the revision of the security 
pact between Japan and the United States of America. The Research Institute 
subsequently designated a special committee for careful study of the problem, 
resulting in the statement given below. This statement was adopted by the 
Research Institute on December 5 and was presented to the standing executive 
committee of the United Church on December 7. The standing executive com- 
mittee received the statement and gave unanimous approval to its publication 
as a statement of the Research Institute. 

It is our hope that as the churches throughout the nation stand in unity in 
the faith in our Lord they may likewise stand unified in relation to this political 
issue. 

STATEMENT 


Confessing the Lordship of Christ over the world, the church is commanded 
to live in every area of life in the world in a manner appropriate to her con- 
fession. In her effort to serve the world in obedience to Jesus Christ, the church 
brings to the matter of a just national existence a deep concern arising out of her 
dedication to justice in the world and to human rights as such justice and 
rights are revealed by her Lord. If the church today is to carry out faithfully 
even at the very center of political life her prophetic function as watchman 
and her socially purifying role as “salt of the earth,” she cannot remain silent 
in relation to the issue Which bears so heavily upon the destiny of the Japanese 
people—the revision of the Japanese-American Security Pact. 

Therefore, concerning this issue we make the following statement: 


I 


As a nation dedicated to a new beginning at the point of repentance over 
the tragic error of irresponsible militarism of the past we resolved that the 
error should not be repeated again and led the world in the renunciation of war 
and in the steadfast resolve for peace. However, in accordance with the change 
in the international situation following the close of the war our country was 
obliged to establish as a product of the cold war the Japanese-American secu- 
rity system. Today when the cry for the cessation of the cold war and for world 
peace is rising higher and higher among all nations and when there is an in- 
creasing emergence of an objective situation promoting it, it cannot but be 
said that the precipitate action of the Government toward security revision, 
toward strengthening the rearmament of our country, toward setting up a 
hypothetical enemy and urging a military alliance with a specified country 
represents a backward course in the current of world affairs. 

‘As a result, on the world scene we fear the increasing one-sidedness of Japan’s 
international position, the doing of injury to the emergent movement in world 
affairs toward lessening of tension, and the blocking of friendly and peaceful 
relations with all nations. On the national scene we fear oppression in the area 
of national life and the reappearance of the violation of freedom which we 
experienced in the past. 

Ir 


We are also greatly concerned that as a result of the policy of our Government 
we will not only evade the assumption of full responsibility for our actions 
carried out in the past in relation to China and other countries, but will also 


facilitate the taking of a stand which will increasingly isolate Japan from other 


countries in Asia and again make her a threat to her neighboring countries. 
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Iil 


Even though it is conceivable that the security system and the present revision 
may be profitable in terms of our economic existence, we categorically denounce 
the easy path of the enlarging of munitions industries and all related measures 
as a means of securing Japan’s economic prosperity. 

We issue the above statement not from any political standpoint but as a 
decision in faith as we seek here and now to be obedient to our living Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

RESEARCH INSTITUTE ON THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH, 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN, 

DECEMBER 7, 1959. 

{The United Church of Christ is composed of members of the major Protestant 
denominations in Japan who have joined together to form a united church.] 


APPENDIX C 
DECLARATION OF OPPOSITION 


We, the pursuers of truth, desire to shape our lives in order to build a peaceful, 
democratic society for tomorrow with a strong belief in the dignity of man and 
the solidarity of mankind. 

However, on being confronted with this plan for the revision of the Japan-U.S. 
Security Pact, we have been filled with doubt and distrust and feel that we can 
no longer keep silent. 

This revision, which antagonizes the People’s Republic of China and 
strengthens the strategic alliance between Japan and the United States, will 
heighten the tension not only in the Far East but in the whole world. This 
revision is, we believe, no more than a step backward, ignoring the present cur- 
rent of history toward peaceful coexistence. Moreover, the expansion of Japan’s 
armaments required by this pact will bring an increase in military expenditure 
and, in doing so, increase the poverty of the people. 

In order to realize the ideal, which is proclaimed in our Constitution, we 
hereby declare our opposition to this revision of the Japan-U.S. Security Pact, 
and agree to do our best to uphold this decision. 

STUDENT ASSOCIATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 

JANUARY 8, 1960. 

[The vote on this declaration was 275 to 7 with about 40 percent of the student 
body present at this general meeting of the International Christian University 
student body. This student body has a reputation for being one of the most 
conservative among the leading universities in Tokyo.] 





APPENDIX D 


STATEMENT PROTESTING AGAINST THE REVISION OF THE SECURITY PAcT BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND JAPAN AND APPEALING FOR THE ABOLISHMENT OF THE MILI- 
TARY SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mr. NosusvuKE KIsut, 
Prime Minister of Japan. 
Mr. AlrcHrrRO FUJTYAMA, 
Foreign Minister of Japan. 


“Swords into plowshares,” the ideal which the prophets of old gave us for 
everlasting world peace by means of total disarmament, has become an imperative 
because of the inventions of ultimate weapons. 

We friends (members of Kirisuto Yu-Kai), who belong to a historical peace 
church and who uphold the traditions of pacifism, protest against Japan taking 
part in the revision of the United States-Japan Security Pact and making it a 
kind of military alliance, for the following reasons: 

(1) The revision is in opposition to the principle by which the peace 
constitution of Japan was promulgated. 

(2) The revision is in reverse to the world trend which is at present 
shifting from peace through force to peace through negotiations. 


” 
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(3) The revision makes it difficult not only for Japan to atone for the 
sins she committed in China and other Asian countries, but also to become 
a bridge between East and West. 

Not only are we opposed to the revision but we pray for and desire peace and 
universal international order based on truth and nonviolence through the speedy 
abolishment of the regional defense system which depends upon military force. 
We want to realize and affirm that it is our duty as Japanese people to make 
efforts for the attainment of this lofty purpose. 

Signed : 

Masahiko Sekiya, Chairman, Peace Committee, Japan Yearly Meeting; 
Kiyoshi Ukaji, Clerk, Japan Yearly Meeting; Kimi Nunokawa, 
Clerk, Toyama Monthly Meeting; Genichiro Mikata, Clerk, Tokyo 
Monthly Meeting; Tano Jodai, Iwao Ayusawa, Kumiko Fukai, 
Hikaru Shimojima, Tayeko Yamanouchi, Members, Peace Com- 
mittee. 

JANUARY 11, 1960. 


APPENDIX E 


LetTrer FrRoM THE “COMMITTEE OF SEVEN” WRITTEN UPON THE OCCASION OF 
JAPAN’S ADMISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


ToKYo, JAPAN, December 11, 1956. 
To the Japanese Delegation to the United Nations: 


When the question of Japanese admission to the United Nations comes up for 
consideration we would appeal to you to express to the full Japan’s moral position 
as the first nation with a specific peace constitution renouncing the right to 
engage in war and armament. Japan could invite the United Nations to ree- 
ognize this unique position. 

Japan should appeal to the nations that she wishes to preserve this constitution 
and ask that they take steps promptly to begin to bring their policies in line 
with the ideal of attaining peace and security without arms and renouncing the 
rights of belligerency. Japan might thus become the outspoken champion of the 
necessity of world disarmament with the advantage that she is the first country 
to have a constitutional basis for such a program. 

As envisaged in the Atlantic Charter, the world must come eventually to the 
renunciation of the use of force in international relations. Some countries must 
take the lead in implementing this policy. Vigorous moral leadership on the 
part of Japan in that direction might make a very significant contribution to 
world peace. Not only Japan, but all nations, need to devote their resources to 
peaceful development and the alleviation of hunger, disease, and poverty. We 
appeal to you to make Japan’s admission to the United Nations the stepping 
stone away from reliance upon force and armaments toward a world of law, 
justice, and disarmament. 

Signed : 

TAMON MAEDA, 
Former Minister of Education. 
HEDEKI YUKAWA, 
Professor of Physics, Kyoto University (awarded Nobel Prize in Physics). 
Mrs. TAMAKI UEMURA, 
President, YWCA of Japan. 
Miss TAno Jopat, 
President, Japan Woman’s University. 
Mrs. ReIcHo HIRATSUKA, 
Chairman, Federation of Women’s Organizations. 
YASABURO SHIMONAKA, 
Chairman, Japan World Federalists. 
Sergi Kaya, 
President, Science Council of Japan. 
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WoOMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
LEGISLATIVE OFFICE, U.S. SECTION, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1960. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom requests permission to file the attached statement on “The Treaty 
of Mutual Cooperation and Security with Japan” in the record of the Hear- 
ings of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNALEE STEWART, 
Legislative Secretary. 


STATEMENT By THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, U.S. Section, 
respectfully requests that this committee delay ratification of the Revised 
Japanese-American Security Treaty until the will of the Japanese people on 
this controversial document can be more clearly expressed. We also ask the 
committee to urge a delay in the visit of the President of the United States to 
Japan in view of the likelihood that the visit at this time will be interpreted 
as an attempt to bolster a government whose popular support has deeply de- 
teriorated. We believe the visit would heighten anti-American feeling in 
Japan. A recommendation by this committee for delaying the President’s trip 
until a More auspicious occasion might enable the President to make a decision 
which he would otherwise feel that courtesy prevented his making, however 
much discretion now dictates it. 

A brief “hands off” period on the part of the United States in its relations 
with Japan will show our Government’s respect for the Japanese people in its 
present period of travail over the hard choice between its aspirations for leader- 
ship of the forces of reconciliation and antimilitarism on the one hand, and its 
fears of survival in a not yet disarmed world on the other. It may also save 
our own people the embarrassment of having our heretofore happy postwar 
relations with Japan conspicuously terminated by subsequent repudiation of 
this treaty. 

That this is possible is attested by the widespread expressions of Japanese 
opinion against the treaty. Last November, the National Council Against Re- 
vision of the Security Treaty obtained the signatures of over 10 percent of the 
population, to its petitions. On June 5, 1960, the New York Times reported over 
600,000 people in all parts of Japan, representing many political viewpoints, had 
participated in demonstrations against the treaty. The Conlon Report on Asia, 
prepared for this committee (study No. 5) has stated: “The chances are strongly 
against Japan becoming a major military ally of the United States in the near 
future. Political sentiment against large-scale rearmament is strong, a fact 
recognized by conservatives as well as Socialists.” 

An important concomitant of the disturbances over the treaty is their effect 
on public and official opinion in the uncommitted nations—most of whom have 
recently emerged from colonial status. Let us remember that these new nations 
are committed to one overriding principle—freedom from outside interference, 
freedom to regulate their own affairs. The Mutual Security Treaty will hardly 
dispel their justifiable fears of the eventual consequences of the division of 
the world into two hostile camps in this nuclear age. 

The only satisfactory solution of the predicament of countries which, like 
Japan, find themselves on the dangerous and uneasy frontier between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist world, is disarmament. A determined effort by 
our Government to reach agreement on a nuclear test ban and to make progress 
toward disarmament will do more than security treaties to cement our relations 
with this country which still suffers from the fury of the A-bombs unleashed 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and which has renounced its unfortunate mili- 
taristic past, but which cannot long remain disarmed in an armed world. 
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Such an approach by the United States, as here recommended, would give 
reassurance to a world made skeptical by the U-—2 incident, that Americans do 
still have a modicum of common sense, enough imagination to appreciate the 
difficult position in which our overseas bases have placed our allies, and the 
decency to act upon these convictions instead of drifting on the tide of our past 
policies and decisions when they have lost their relevance. 





Tue FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 
NYACK, N.Y., June 6, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: As I am unable to be present at the hearings, 
which I understand you will hold on June 7, 1960, on the United States-Japan 
Mutual Security Treaty, I request you to insert in the record of the hearings 
the enclosed statement signed by more than 400 Christian and Jewish 
clergymen. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. SwoMLey, Jr. 


STATEMENT ON UNITED STATES-JAPAN MILITARY ALLIANCE 


The undersigned, as a result of our deep desire for total world disarmament 
and our respect for the Japanese Constitution’s renunciation of war and mili- 
tary preparations, join in issuing this statement to our fellow citizens: 

The United States and Japan have concluded a little publicized series of 
negotiations that will become a treaty of military alliance if it is signed and 
ratified by both countries. The draft of this Mutual Cooperation and Security 
Treaty will extend for another 10 years the stationing of U.S. forces in Japan. 
It obligates Japan to resist and to retaliate against any attack on U.S. bases. 
It requires Japan to have sufficient military capability for modern war, a stand- 
ard provision of all countries having mutual aid treaties with the United 
States. It also sanctions the use of Japanese forces outside of Japan. More- 
over, there is no provision against the introduction of nuclear weapons into 
Japan and presumably it opens the way to Japan’s becoming a nuclear power. 

This treaty is a clear violation of article 9 of the Japanese Constitution 
which contains the following: 

“Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and order, the 
Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and 
the threat or use of force as means of settling international disputes. 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, sea, and 
air forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. The right 
of belligerency of the state will not be recognized.” 

This provision in the Japanese Constitution was in effect a joint declaration 
of the Japanese and American people. Not only was it widely hailed in both 
countries at the time but it was a Japanese concept encouraged and accepted 
by the United States then occupying Japan. 

Only 10 years ago, on January 1, 1950, General MacArthur, who had repre- 
sented the United States in Japan at the time the Constitution was adopted, 
said in an address to the Japanese people: 

“A product of Japanese thought, this provision is based upon the highest of 
moral ideals, and yet no constitutional provision was ever more fundamentally 
sound and practical * * * In this historic decision, you are the first. The 
opportunity therefore is yours to exemplify before mankind the soundness of this 
concept and the inestimable benefit resulting from the dedication of all energy 
and all resource to peaceful progress. In due course other nations will join 
you in this dedication, but meanwhile you must not falter. Have faith in my 
countrymen and other reoples who share the same high ideals. Above all, 
have faith in yourselves.” 

The present effort to circumvent the Japanese Constitution is the joint re- 
sponsibility of the Japanese Premier Nobusuke Kishi and the U.S. Govern- 
ment. There is no popular demand in Japan or in the United States for a 
military alliance between the two countries. In fact, there is widespread 
opposition in Japan to any military alliance and especially to any pact that 
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would provide an entering wedge for the eventual introduction of nuclear 
weapons. 

During his first years in office Premier Kishi indicated that the Japanese con- 
stitution precluded any military alliance with the United States. About a year 
ago he suggested changing the constitution. Realizing how unpopular and im- 
possible this was he finally asserted that the constitution permitted rearma- 
ment as well as a military pact with the United States. 

The pressures for this treaty include the following: 

1. The prewar Japanese industrial combines which were dissolved by Mac- 
Arthur following the war have been resurrected. They profit from U.S. military 
aid and military contracts from U.S. forces in Japan who spend some $200 mil- 
lion annually for goods and services in Japan. They not only want to continue 
the presence of American troops in Japan but look forward to an expanded re- 
armament program by Japan itself. These economic pressures are exerted by 
leading industrialists within Kishi’s own party as well as in other ways. (John 
G. Roberts, “Remilitarization of Japan,” The Nation, Dec. 19, 1959.) 

2. American economic interests such as Westinghouse, General Electric, West- 
ern Electric, Standard Oil, and Alcoa are business allies of the Japanese in- 
dustrial houses. American investments in Japan have jumped from a prewar 
figure of $119 million to over $600 million. ‘‘More than 800 U.S. companies have 
profitable tieups with Japanese firms.” In addition, loans totaling more than 
$2 billion have been made in the postwar period. These loans were Government 
and World Bank loans. “The protection of this investment,” asserts one au- 
thority, “is a sufficient incentive for encouraging Japan to rearm” (idem.). 

3. One reason Japan is so susceptible to economic pressure is the policy of 
the United States concerning trade with China. Even such trade as Japan 
might have had without strong objection from the United States was cut off by 
China in 1958 because of Japan’s close support of American policy. 

4. Beyond the economic pressures are the political ones. It was the complete 
destruction of Japan by the United States in World War II that created the 
power vacuum that in turn permitted the Chinese Communists to become the 
strongest power in Asia. n this day of rising Russian and Chinese power the 
United States has no powerful allies in Asia. The one hope for a great power 
in Asia allied to the United States is Japan. The United States, as a part of 
its policy of hostility toward China and its reluctance to work for disarma- 
ment, is concentrating on the rebuilding of a strong, militarized Japan. 

In one sense the proposed treaty is simply the method of formally declar- 
ing and extending a policy the U.S. Government has pursued for some 
vears. The Pentagon has not wanted American troops withdrawn from Japan. 
Therefore when the pressures for ending the occupation were mounting, we con- 
cluded a peace treaty with Japan which at one and the same time provided for 
withdrawal of occupation forces and for the right of Japan to retain foreign 
armed forces on her soil as a result of “bilateral or multilateral agreements.” 

James Reston, in the November 19, 1951, New York Times, wrote: 

“The Pentagon would like to keep most of its buildings, its hotels, its golf 
courses. It would also like to retain legal jurisdiction over its personnel at all 
times and, of course, it is concerned to see that the Army post exchanges are 
well supplied with everything from American golf balls to liquor, tax free. 

“The State Department recognizes that the Army has an argument on all 
these points, but in the political field the United States has made a great play 
with the theme that it was restoring Japan’s independence while the Russians 
were using their security treaty rights to dictate to their allies how they should 
live and serve the interests of the military authority. 

“Mr. Rusk will talk with General Ridgway about trying to work out a com- 
promise that will avoid suspicion that the United States is clamping a phony 
independence on Japan while at the same time preserving the facilities essential 
to the U.S. military command.” 

The proposed treaty and the policies it promotes have some dangerous and 
far-reaching implications for our own people, the Japanese people and for world 
peace. 

1. The treaty perpetuates the unsound economic policy of tying Japan both 
to the United States and to a military economy. Japan’s natural markets and 
sources of raw materials should be with her Asian neighbors rather than a 
distant United States. Japan’s economic base is such that she cannot support 
a huge military revival without becoming increasingly dependent upon the 
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United States. This means further sacrifices for the U.S. taxpayer and a false 
economic base for the people of Japan. 

2. The treaty of alliance and the rearmament of Japan will not increase the 
stature of either Japan or the United States in Asia. Instead it will reawaken 
memories of Japanese militarism and occupation during World War II. It 
will tar Japan with the brush of Western imperialism for becoming an economic 
vassal and a military subaltern of the United States. It will indicate that the 
United States is intent on the continued military occupation of Japan while call- 
ing it by more acceptable names. Asians do not want British, French, Dutch, 
or United States imperialism influencing or manipulating their decisions. They 
resent Western bases in Asia as we would resent Russian or Chinese bases in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

3. At the very moment when the Soviet Union has stated its readiness for 
total universal disarmament and has urged a relaxation of tensions, we are 
pursuing a policy the moves in the opposite direction. This policy will make 
it more difficult for both China and Russia to believe we want a relaxation of 
tensions. Already there is some indication that Khrushchev has had difficulty 
in convincing his Chinese ally of the value of relaxation of tension and the tim- 
ing and value of disarmament when our Asian actions move in the opposite di- 
rection. Yet it is increasingly obvious that the world must begin to disarm and 
China must be included in such a disarmament program. 

4. Even from the military point of view there is no guarantee that the Japa- 
nese armed forces we build up will be dependable. Presumably Japanese 
armed forces will be useful to the United States only if we are involved in war 
with China or Russia or both. But if Japan is threatened with nuclear bombs 
or missiles is there any greater likelihood that Japan will submit to atomic 
bombardment and stay in the war than she did after only two such bombs in 
World War ITI? 

5. The imposition of the treaty upon the Japanese people may well lead to 
the vitiation of democracy in Japan. Only since World War II has anything 
like real popular democracy had a chance to flourish in Japan. Untrammeled 
by a military caste and with the big industrial empires broken by MacArthur's 
occupation staff, popular democracy was given a chance in Japan. Now, how- 
ever, Premier Kishi’s Liberal Democratic Party (which is the majority party), 
under pressure from the industrialists and disregarding the objections of opposi- 
tion parties and public opinion polls, is insisting on the treaty. A communi- 
eation from Prof. Iwao Ayusawa, chairman of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
in Japan, says, “it is feared that the arrogance and tyranny of the majority 
which the Government is indulging in may lead the people to a disbelief in de- 
mocracy itself.” If the majority party becomes the voice of the industrialists, 
who together with the military were the real rulers of prewar Japan, there is 
not only grave danger of a repetition of such behind-the-scenes control of a 
facade of democracy but also danger of undemocratic popular reaction to such 
control. 

There are moral as well as political reasons for opposing the proposed treaty. 
In December 1951 a group of Japanese Christians said to John Foster Dulles: 
“No country can maintain its existence for long unless its foundation is based 
on moral principles. If you approve disarmament today and urge rearmament 
tomorrow, you will appear to differ in no way from Communists who say white 
today and black tomorrow.” 

By this treaty the United States will have repudiated finally the Japanese sur- 
render agreement and the Far Eastern Commission’s 1947 agreement that Japan 
will never be allowed to rearm. 

What are the alternatives to this treaty? The major one is total world dis- 
armament along lines proposed by Premier Khrushchev and British Foreign Sec- 
retary Selwyn Lloyd. If we are planning to enter serious negotiations for dis- 
armament, we should at least postpone accepting this treaty which moves in the 
opposite direction. 

The second alternative is to negotiate a withdrawal of our forces from Japan 
and, in conjunction with negotiations to recognize China, turn the preservation 
of peace in the Orient over to the United Nations. 

The third possibility for us to pursue is to spend what we now spend on mili- 
tary measures in Asia on building up the economy of Japan and other Asian 
countries. If we can assist Asians in eliminating illiteracy, raising the standards 
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of living and reducing the social tensions, we can thereby encourage democracy 
and at the same time make totalitarianism of the left or right far less likely. 
Signed by the following clergymen: 
M. Forest Ashbrook, American Baptist, New York, N.Y. 
Lester Ward Auman, Methodist, Floral Park, N.Y. 
Charles E. Anderson, Brethren, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
William C. Anderson, E. & R., Austin, Tex. 
Jay W. Anderson, Methodist, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clarence F. Avey, Methodist, Springfield, Mass. 
John K. Arnot, Congregational, La Grange Park, Ill. 
Moss W. Armistead, Episcopal, Edwardsville, Ill. 
George A. Ackerly, Methodist, West Haven, Conn. 
Paul J. Allured, Presbyterian, Lansing, Mich. 
Charles S. Aldrich, Methodist, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
Theodore Andrews, Episcopal, Winter Park, Fla. 
Robert T. Adams, United Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Clegg W. Avett, Methodist, Hudson, N.C. 
Roland H. Bainton, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Ralph C. Bailey, Unitarian, Hollis, N.Y. 
Glen M. Baird, Brethren, Union Bridge, Md. 
Donald W. Baldwin, Methodist, Benton City, Wash. 
L. E. Baldwin, Methodist, Fort Shaw, Mont. 
Frederic E. Ball, Methodist, Chicago, Il. 
Robert P. Beck, First Reformed, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bruce Berg, Evangelical United Brethren, Viola, Wis. 
Lloyd A. Berg, Lutheran, New York, N.Y. 
Henry Beukelman, Methodist, Newton, Mass. 
Vernon Bigler, Methodist, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Robert W. Bockstruck, United Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Harold Byrn, Methodist, Norwalk, Calif. 
Dodds B. Bunch, Methodist, Oroville, Calif. 
Shelton Hale Bishop, Episcopal, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Ervin F. Block, Brethren, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Joseph R. Bogle, Methodist, Rutherfordton, N.C. 
Paul F. Boller, United Presbyterian, Valley Stream, N.Y. 
Richard A. Bollinger, Brethren, Topeka, Kans. 
Ruben D. Bollmann, Moravian, Bethlehem, Pa, 
Frank A. Boutwell, Methodist, La Porte, Tex. 
Boyd E. Bonebrake, Mennonite, Deer Creek, Okla. 
David J. Bort, Methodist, Weehawken, N.J. 
D. D. Brady, Congregational, Comstock Park, Mich. 
H. Myron Braun, Methodist, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Charles T. Brewster, Congregational, Yankton, S. Dak. 
Edwin L. Brock, Methodist, Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
George G. Brooks, Unitarian, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Vernon K. Brooks, American Baptist, Auberry, Calif. 
W. Paul Brown, Methodist, Sonora, Ohio. 
John W. Brush, Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Center, Mass. 
T. T. Brumhaugh, Methodist, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Charles Bryan, Methodist, Fairmount, N. Dak. 
Hartzell Buckner, Methodist, Dinuba, Calif. 
Bernice A. Buehler, United Church, Powhatan Point, Ohio. 
August BE. Binder, United Church, Mount Vernon, Ind. 
Howard F. Buies, Methodist, Brewerton, N.Y. 
George A. Burcham, Methodist, Grass Valley, Calif. 
C. Neilson Burn, Congregational, Orange, Conn. 
James K. Brown, Methodist, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wolcott Cutler, Episcopal, Charlestown, Mass. 
G. Custer Cromwell, Methodist, Rockville, Md. 
Fred Cappuccino, Methodist, Chicago, II. 
Harold E. Carlson, Methodist, Los Angeles, Calif. 
J. Russell Carpenter, Methodist, Auburn, N.Y. 
Clyde Carter, Brethren, Bassett, Va. 
G. Arthur Casaday, First Congregational, Palo Alto, Calif. 
G. R. Case, Baptist (retired), Vergennes, Vt. 
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Douglas R. Chandler, Methodist, Washington, D.C. 

Eben T. Chapman, Congregational, Agawam, Mass. 
Lynn E. Chapel, Methodist, Traverse City, Mich. 
Harold A. Clark, Methodist, Clarissa, Minn. 

Kenneth D. Claypool, Congregational, Seattle, Wash. 
George L. Collins, Baptist, San Jose, Calif. 

Ralph Hall Collis, Methodist (retired), Penney Farms, Fla. 
Robert O. Cooper, Methodist, College Station, Tex. 

Robert M. Cox, Methodist, North Andover, Mass. 
Henry H. Crane, Methodist, Detroit, Mich. 

George P. Carter, Methodist, Boston, Mass. 

J. Ord Cresap, Episcopal, Canton, Miss. 

Harry S. Crede, Methodist, Kankakee, Il. 

Abraham Cronbach, Jewish, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cecil B. Currey, Congregational, Ashland, Nebr. 

Paul W. Caton, Methodist, Iroquois, 8S. Dak. 

Theodore L. Conklin, Baptist, Syracuse, N.Y. 

David E. Durham, Methodist, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
-aul W. Dowty, Congregational, Manson, Iowa. 
Carroll A. Doggett, Jr., Methodist, Baltimore, Md. 

Oviatt E. Desmond, Congregational, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas C. Davis, Jr., Episcopal, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
F. A. Dyeckman, Methodist, South Glens Falls, N.Y. 
G. Eugene Durham, Methodist, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Hubert F. Doran, Methodist, Aptos, Calif. 

Richard C. Devor, Methodist, Detroit, Mich. 

Fenno EF. Densmore, Methodist, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Alvin Denman, Presbyterian, Caldwell, Idaho. 

T. Chipman Day, Congregational, Lunenburg, Mass. 
E. Julius Davis, Methodist, Babylon, N.Y. 

John FE. Davis, Jr., Methodist, Roanoke, Va. 

Carl M. Davidson, Methodist, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Alex E. Dandar, Congregational, Radnor, Ohio. 
James Dailey, Congregational, Burlington, Vt. 
Edgar J. Evans, Methodist, Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. Edwin Elder, Congregational, Boise, Idaho. 

Elden E. Ehrhart, United Church, Dushere, Pa. 

Del Eberhardt, Unitarian, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Edward L. Erickson, Unitarian, Falls Church, Va. 

Lewis FE. Everline, United Church, Gretna, La. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York City. 

Henry D. Frost, Reformed, Somerville, N.J. 

Edward 8S. Frey, United Lutheran, New York, N.Y. 

Harold R. Fray, Jr., Congregational, Utica, N.Y. 

Dean L. Frantz, Brethren, Lombard, Ill. 

Frederick Frankenfeld, United Church, Claremont, Calif. 

Hazel EF. Foster, Congregational, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Williston M. Ford, Episcopal, San Francisco, Calif. 

Carfon Foltz, Methodist, Dundee, Mich. 

Edgar Flory, Congregational, New Preston, Conn. 

Emery Fleming. Presbyterian, Freeport, I]. 

Osear R. Fike, Brethren, Goshen, Ind. 

Harlo H. Ferris, Congregational, Waukesha, Wis. 

Donald H. Fujiyoshi, Congregational, Kealakekua, Hawaii. 

Tom Fukevama, Congregational, New Hampton, Iowa. 

Harold I. Frost, Baptist, Auburn, Maine. 

Gerhard Friesen, Mennonite, Newton, Kans. 

Vance Geier, Congregational, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert W. Gordon, Methodist, Fast St. Louis, Tll. 

CG. V. Gustafson, Lewis & Clark College, Portland, Oreg. 

Glenn G. Gumm, United Church, Palatine, T11. 

John Wesley Grande, Methodist. Long Beach, Calif. 

Richard Paul Graebel. Springfield, 111. 

Floyd Gotjen, Methodist, Potsdam, N.Y. 

John M. Gordon. Presbyterian, Lancaster, Pa. 

Edward D. Goodell, Methodist, San Diego, Calif. 
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Albert E. Gingrich, Methodist, Wirtz, Va. 

Paul J. Gilbert, Presbyterian, Bellbrook, Ohio. 

Pius Gibble, Brethren, Hollansburg, Ohio. 

Edwin 8S. Gault, Methodist, Bayville, N.Y. 

Elmer W. Galt, Congregational, Grinnell, Lowa. 

David Gustafson, Kankakee, Il. 

Donald Harrington, Community Church, New York City. 
Paul Hydon, Methodist, Scotia, N.Y. 

Roderic W. Hurlburt, Congregational, Gorham, N.H. 
W. Benjamin Hunting, Methodist, Deerfield, Mich. 

Allan A. Hunter, Congregational, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kenneth Hughes, Episcopal, Cambridge, Mass. 

John L. Hudson, Methodist, Nampa, Idaho. 

Robert Horton, Methodist, Trevose, Pa. 

David L. Holl, Brethren, Richmond, Va. 

Hans Holborn, Methodist, Little Falls, N.J. 

Isidor B. Hoffman, Jewish, New York City. 

Paul Franklin Hudson, Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robert S. Hoagland, Unitarian, Park Forest, II. 

Gene Hibbard, Methodist, Manson, Wash. 

Paul Il. Hershey, Methodist, Inglewood, Calif. 

Carl V. Herron, Presbyterian, New York, N.Y. 
Arthur G. Heisler, United Church, Urbana, Ind. 
Dale M. Heckman, EF. & R., Greeley, Colo. 

Walter A. Hearn, Methodist, Columbia, Mo. 

Lowell B. Hazzard, Methodist, Washington, D.C. 
Paul G. Hayes, Methodist, Rochester, Minn. 

Francis C. Hawes, Congregational, East Millinocket, Maine. 
3. Bailey Hathaway, United Church, Pompey, N.Y. 
L. H. R. Hass, American Baptist, New York, N.Y. 
Hideo Hashimoto, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oreg. 

Albert E. Hartman, Methodist, Trenton, N.J. 

Robert A. Harris, Methodist, Franklin, N.H. 

Glenn M. Harmon, Brethren, Glendale, Ariz. 

Carl A. Hansen, Congregational, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Emerson G. Hangen, Congregational, Long Beach, Calif. 

Orrin Hall, Methodist, Inwood, N.Y. 

E. K. Heininger, Congregational, Bloomington, Ill. 

Neil Heidrick, Methodist, Emporia, Kans. 

Gerald C. Hibbard, Lutheran, Johnston, lowa. 
Elmer H. Hoefer, E. & R., St. Louis, Mo. 

T. Hoffman Hurley, Disciples, Trowbridge, Calif. 

P. Malcolm Hammond, Methodist, Boise, Idaho. 

Harold J. Hamilton, Episcopal, Cadillac, Mich. 
Lorton G. Heusel, Friends, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Lois V. Hamer, Congregational, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Floyd N. Irvin, Brethren, Orlando, Fla. 

Edwin T. Iglehart, Methodist (retired), Katonah, N-Y. 
Deane W. Irish, Methodist, Madison, Wis. 

Laurence C. Judd, United Presbyterian, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Lincoln B. Justice, Methodist, Nelson, Nebr. 

Lewis G. Joachim, Disciples, Clyde, Ohio. 

Correll M. Julian, Methodist, San Francisco, Calif. 
Woodridge O, Johnson, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
M. O. Johnston, Disciples, Rushville, Ind. 

Robert K. Johnson, Methodist, Mallard, lowa. 

Fred BE. Johnson, United Presbyterian, Wheaton, Ill. 
David W. Jenks, Reformed, Spring Valley, N.Y. 

William M. Justice, Methodist, New City, N.Y. 

Alan Jenkins, Congregational, Royal Oak, Mich. 

William M. Jeffries, Methodist, Whitakers, N.C. 

Herman M. Janssen, Presbyterian, Saginaw, Mich. 

Warren E. Jackson, Baptist, Maumee, Ohio. 

L. Earl Jackson, Baptist, Prospect Park, Pa. 

Terrell T. Kirk, Presbyterian, Leesburg, Fla. 

M. B. Klepinger, E.U.B., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Howard R. Kunkle, Episcopal, Fort Scott, Kans. 

Ralph L. Kuether, United Church, Manchester, Mich. 
Harland O. Krell, E.U.B., Chicago, Ill. 

Eugene W. Kreves, Unitarian, Plainfield, Ill. 

Bruce Kline, Congregational, Seattle, Wash. 

Otis E. Kirby, Methodist, Sylacauga, Ala. 

John B. Kirby, Jr., Methodist, Hamilton Square, N.J. 

Earl Kernahan, Methodist, Anaheim, Calif. 

Christian H. Kehl, Episcopal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Howard H. Keim, Brethren, Peoria, III. 

Eli. S. Keeny, Brethren, Greensburg, Pa. 

Albert Wallace Kauffman, Congregational, Baraboo, Wis. 
Wilbur W. Kamp, Friends, Xenia, Ohio. 

Henry V. Lofquist, Presbyterian, Snow Hill, N.C. 

8S. J. Light, Congregational, Hesperia, Calif. 

D. Eugene Lichty, Brethren, Glendale, Mo. 

Reinhart Lehmann, United Church, Evansville, Ind. 

Martin R. Lehfeldt, Evangelical Lutheran, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Charles Wesley Lee, Methodist, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 

©. Lloyd Lee, Methodist, New York, N.Y. 

Lee W. Lynne, Congregational, Anacortes, Wash. 

John H. Lavely, Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass, 
Philip H. Lauver, Brethren, Flint, Mich. 

Lenn L. Latham, Presbyterian, Caro, Mich. 

Blaine Lambert, Methodist, Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. H. Loucks, Baptist, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Paul V. LaRue, Methodist, Gooding, Idaho. 

George M. Lapoint, Universalist, Derby Line, Vt. 

Harvey M. Landis, Brethren, North Manchester, Ind. 

L. H. Lammert, E. & R., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Arnold R. Lambarth, United Church, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
David Paul MeMullin, Disciples, Chicago, I11. 

Thomas McCamant, Congregational, Medford, Oreg. 

S. N. McCain, Jr., Episcopal, Newport, N.H. 

Walter A. McCleneghan, Methodist (retired), Tucson, Ariz. 
William MeFadden, Methodist, Fowler, Colo. 

Robert J. MacLeod, Congregational, Stoughton, Mass. 

Paul G. Macy, United Church, Chicago, Il. 

Armin J. Maronn, United Church, Millstadt, Tl. 

Benjamin Miller, Society for Ethical Culture, New York, N.Y 
Stanley Manning, Universalist, Avon, Il. 

Harold O. Massie, Methodist, Arnold, Nebr. 

Richard E. Matera, Congregational, Berea, Ohio. 

Archie Matson, Methodist, Montebello, Calif. 

Paul Mekkelson, Methodist, Colfax, Calif. 

Lloyd F. Merrell, Universalist, Concord, Mich. 

Lowell Messerschmidt, Evangelical United Brethren, Adell, Wis. 
Neal D. Mills, Seventh Day Baptist, Rockville, R.I. 

Harold D. Minor, Methodist, Durham, N.C. 

Walter Mitchell, Episcopal (retired), Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 
Virgil P. Moccia, Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Melvin A. Moody, Evangelical United Brethren, Beach City, Ohio. 
S. L. Morgan, Sr., Baptist, Wake Forest, N.C. 

Arthur W. Moulton, Episcopal, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

David Lee Mounts, Methodist, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert C. Mueller, Congregational, Chicago, Il. 

Arthur W. Munk, Methodist, Albion, Mich. 

Harry C. Munro, Christian Church, Hawkins, Tex. 

Quincy A. Murphree, Methodist, Wauneta, Nebr. 

Ross D. Murphy, Brethren, Shippensburg, Pa. 

A. J. Muste, United Presbyterian, New York, N.Y. 

Albert E. Myers, United Lutheran, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

James Myers, Presbyterian, New York, N.Y. 

Skillman E. Myers, Unitarian, Harding, Mass. 

W. Carl Nugent, E. & R., Newark, Ohio. 
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Robert Nida, Methodist, Amelia, Ohio. 

G. 8S. Nichols, Methodist, Ames, Iowa. 

J. Pierce Newell, Methodist (retired), Madison, N.J. 
John R. Neubert, Baptist, Manchester, Conn. 

Claire A. Nesmith, Methodist, Santa Maria, Calif. 
Herbert Nurse, Methodist, Charlotte, N.C. 

Anthony A, Nelson, Congregational, Oxford, Mich. 
Wesley D. Osborne, Methodist, Albertson, N.Y. 
Wesley H. Osman, Methodist, Freedom, Calif. 

Karl E. Olson, American Baptist-United Church, Alturas, Calif. 
G. E. Olmstead, Disciples, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Estel I. Odle, Methodist, Detroit, Mich. 

Robert O’Brien, Unitarian, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Paul G. Perkins, Methodist, Snohomish, Wash. 
Edward W. Pfluke, Methodist, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Robert R. Perry, Methodist, Hamilton, Mass. 
Raymond J. Pontier, Reformed, Clifton, N.J. 

H. H. Proett, Methodist, Conrad, Iowa. 

Preston W. Pennell, Federated, Solon, Maine. 

Irving E. Putnam, Methodist, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George W. Phillips, Brethren, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lyndon B. Phifer, Methodist, Tallahassee, Fla. 
George L. Paine, Episcopal, Cambridge, Mass. 

Oscar J. Rumpf, United Church, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Roger I. Rose, Methodist, Compton, Calif. 

J.S. Roller, Brethren, Timberville, Va. 

Charles D. Rockel, United Church, Allentown, Pa. 
Michael A. Robinson, Jewish, Pomona, Calif. 
Lawrence Robinson, Methodist, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. F. Richer, E.U.B., Toledo, Ohio. 

Paul R. Reynolds, Congregational, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 
L. Willard Reynolds, Friends, Earlham, Iowa. 
Kenneth R. Redfearn, Methodist, Hugoton, Kans. 
Eugene A. Ransom, Methodist, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

J. Thomas Raisner, Baptist, New Matamoras, Ohio. 
R. W. Raber, United Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Robbins Ralph, Congregational, Avon Park, Fla. 

Mer! Schiffman, E. & R., Elmhurst, Il. 

William R. Schorman, Congregational, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Emerson 8S. Schwenk, Unitarian, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wayne Selsor, Disciples, Denver, Colo. 

Warren P. Sheen, Methodist, Denville, N.J. 

R. Dean Short, Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seott Simer, Disciples, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

T. W. Simer, Disciples, Markham, Il. 

Dewees F. Singley, E. & R., Amherst, Ohio. 

Roland Stahl, Methodist, Baldwin, Kans. 

Charles M. Styron, Congregational, Lincoln, Mass. 
John M. Swomley, Jr., Methodist, Nyack, N.Y. 

Harry T. Sutton, Disciples, Penney Farms, Fla. 
Raymond L. Sturm, Methodist, Hebron, Ohio. 

George W. Strong, Congregational, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Florence B. Strong, Congregational, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Carl B. Strange, Methodist, Marshall, Mich. 

Alfred B. Starratt, Episcopal, Baltimore, Md. 
Alexander Stewart, Methodist, Washington, D.C. 
Annalee Stewart, Methodist, Washington, D.C. 

J. Paul Stevens, United Presbyterian, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Foster B. Statler, Brethren, Elkhart, Ind. 

Leonard A. Stark, United Church, Denver, Colo. 
Rupert H. Stanley, United Presbyterian, Marlboro, N.Y. 
F. A. Spong, E. U. B., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Clyde V. Sparling, Methodist, Collins Center, N.Y. 
Carl Soule, Methodist, Chicago, Il. 

Samuel A. Snyder, Jr., E. U. B., Westminster, Md. 
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Robert C. Sneed, Methodist, Dover, N.H. 

Richard R. Smith, E. U. B., St. Paul, Minn. 

Glenn E. Smiley, Methodist, Nyack, N.Y. 

Frederick W. Siebert, E. U. B.. Glendale, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Lyall Sherred, Brethren, Denver, Colo. 

Williams S. Shirley, Presbyterian, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Frank A. Shults, E. & R., Gresham, Oreg. 

Conrad L. Snavely, Brethren, Huntington, Ind. 

Orland 8S. Sloat, Methodist, Northville, S. Dak. 

Robert B. Shaw, Methodist, Seattle, Wash. 

Franklin I. Sheeder, E. & R., Collegeville, Pa. 

David A. Shaw, Methodist, Odessa, Tex. 

Daniel Schores, Methodist, Columbia, Mo. 

John Nevin Sayre, Protestant Episcopal, Nyack, N.Y. 

Carl M. Sangree, Congregational, West Cummington, Mass. 

John Safran, Methodist, Fraser, Mich. 

G. Kenneth Tuttle, Methodist, Rochester, N.Y. 

Frank M. Toothaker, Methodist, Redlands, Calif. 

Lester BE. Tike, Brethren, Burkittsville, Md. 

Joseph W. Thompson, Methodist, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Donald Timerman, Methodist, Allentown, Pa. 

W. Winston Thomas, United Presbyterian, Swartz Creek, Mich. 

A. Brownlow Thompson, Methodist, Bristol, N.H. 

Arnold Thaw, Unitarian, Natick, Mass. 

Norman W. Taylor, Methodist, South Gate, Calif. 

Reuben T. Tanquist, Methodist, Highmore, 8, Dak. 

Frederick P. Taft, Episcopal, Rochester, N.Y. 

Ben Torres, Jr., Methodist, Los Osos, Calif. 

Erie M. Tasman, Episcopal, South Orange, N.J. \ 
Roy Tucker, Methodist, Paramount, Calif. 

Robert W. Tull, Congregational, Wayzata, Minn. 
Herbert G. Tavenner, Methodist, Alajuela, Costa Rica. 
Leigh R. Urban, Episcopal, Asheville, N.C. 

M. J. Votruba, Disciples, Oakland, Calif. 

Wallace T. Viets, Methodist, Glens Falls, N.Y. 

Gilbert H. Vieira, Methodist, Jackson, Calif. 

Charles N. Vickery, Universalist, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sylvester Van Dort, Reformed, Glenham, N.Y. 

James B. Van Vleck, Presbyterian, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
M. Guy West, Brethren, York, Pa. 

L. H. Westberg, Lutheran, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gerald L. Wilson, Methodist, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Don S. Winegarf, Methodist, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

H. Raymond Woodruff, Congregational, Milton-Freewater, Oreg. 
Richard M. Woodman, Universalist, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Don 8S. Winegar, Methodist, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Norris FE. Woodbury, Baptist, Plymouth, Mass. 

yeorge R. Wolverton, Methodist, Palmdale, Calif. 
Roland E. Wolseley, Methodist, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Edwin H. Witman, Methodist, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Gardner L. Winn, Presbyterian, Hillsdale, Mich. 
William G. Willoughby, Brethren, Bridgewater, Va. 
Frank S. Williams, Methodist, Los Angeles, Calif. 

L. Stanley Whitson, Lutheran, Elkins, W. Va. 

Robert B. Whitaker, Congregational (retired), Aptos, Calif. 
William Weyman, Friends, Reading, Pa. 

Frederick Wells, Episcopal, Athens, Ohio. 

Milton Weisshaar, Methodist, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Edward Weiskotten, Lutheran, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Max H. Webster, Congregational, Burlington, Vt. 
Bradford G. Webster, Methodist, Smethport, Pa. 

John B. Weber, Episcopal, Philadelphia, Pa, 

FB. Paul Weaver, Brethren, North Manchester, Ind. 
Avery D. Weage, Congregational, David City, Nebr. 
William Campbell Wasser, Methodist, Boulder, Colo. 
Leon Wallace, Methodist, Coggon, Iowa. | 
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J. R. Walke, Methodist (retired), Rock Hill, 8.C. 
Daniel D. Walker, Methodist, Oakland, Calif. 
Walter H. Young, Episcopal, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Elsmore C. Young, Episcopal, Belmont, Mass. 
Donald R. Yates, Methodist, Davenport, Wash. 
David W. Yates, Episcopal, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Ernest A. Yarrow, Congregational, Seattle, Wash. 
Gilbert S. Zimmerman, Methodist, Torrance, Calif. 
Elizabeth C. Zartman, Methodist, Redlands, Calif. 
William C. Zimmann, Lutheran, Dayton, Ohio. 
Charles E. Zunkel, Brethren, Port Republic, Va. 
John A. Zunes, Methodist, Smithfield, N.C. 


INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 
Nyack, N.Y., June 6, 1960. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I feel very sure that the Japanese opposition 
to a 10-year extension of the present military treaty between the United States 
and Japan is not primarily or fundamentally Communist cold war against the 
United States, although I expect that Communists are fishing in the troubled 
waters. 

In the fall of 1949, I visited Japan for 5 weeks and had personal conversations 
with the Emperor, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, Rev. Michio Kozaki, moderator of the 
Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan), other leading Japanese, and General 
MacArthur. I delivered addresses in Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Nishinomiya, Kyoto, 
ete., given in Christian churches, educational institutions, the Universities of 
Tokyo and Kyoto, the Government school for diplomats, Kyoto Rotary, the 
Osaka-Mainichi newspaper office, two Buddhist temples, and a convention of 
2,000 social workers at Hiroshima. I gained the impression that most of the 
Japanese with whom I talked were solidly in favor of the disarmament and 
renunciation of war clauses in their new Constitution. Also, General MacArthur 
said to me that in his opinion this was the right way ahead for Japan. 

Important things, including the Korean war, have happened in the intervening 
11 years, but I have kept in touch with my friends in Japan, especially Dr. Iwao 
Ayusawa, who is professor of international relations in the International Chris- 
tian University. I have learned from them that Japan has suffered a recession 
in democracy, that the militarists and former big industrialists are staging a 
comeback. We saw this happen in Germany after the First World War, a de- 
velopment which played directly into Hitler’s hands, and apparently it is hap- 
pening in Germany once more. To me, one of the saddest things about it is that 
it has been aided and abetted by the United States as our way of fighting the 
eold war against communism. 

I hope that the Senate will look long and hard before giving what may be a 
kiss of death to the democratic elements in Japan by ratifying Mr. Kishi’s new 
treaty. We should have learned from our past that mistakes in foreign policy, 
especially support of dictatorships and incipient dictatorships, have a way of 
coming home to roost like chickens. 

Another factor that we ought to consider is whether the ratification of this 
treaty just now will not be an apple of discord that we throw into the Far 
Eastern affairs at exactly the wrong time. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN NEVIN SAYRE. 

The CrarrMan. The committee is adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m. the hearing was adjourned.) 
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TREATY OF MUTUAL COOPERATION AND SECURITY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
JAPAN 


MESSAGE 


FROM 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRANSMITTING 


THE TREATY OF MUTUAL COOPERATION AND SECURITY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND JAPAN, 
SIGNED AT WASHINGTON ON JANUARY 19, 1960 


Marcu 10, 1960.—Treaty was read the first time and the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom. The treaty, the President’s message of transmittal, 
and all accompanying papers were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate 


Tue Wuite Hovss, 
March 10, 1960. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate to 
ratification, I transmit herewith the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security Between the United States of America and Japan, signed 
at Washington on January 19, 1960. 

I transmit also, for the information of the Senate, one copy each 
of the following documents: Agreed minute and three exchanges of 
notes relating to the treaty; Agreement Under Article VI of the 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security Between the United 
States of America and Japan, Regarding Facilities and Areas and the 
Status of United States Armed Forces in Japan; and agreed minutes 
and an exchange of notes relating to the agreement. All of the 
above-mentioned documents were signed or, in the case of the minutes, 
initialed at Washington on January 19, 1960. 

The treaty constitutes the foundation for cooperation, a partner- 
ship with Japan, based on mutual confidence and sovereign equality, 
not only in the security field but in the political and economic fields. 
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It reflects the broad area of mutual interest between the United States 
and Japan. The treaty is entirely defensive in character and intent 
and represents a threat to no c ountry or people. It is in full conformity 
with the purposes and principles of the United Nations and reflects 
the dedication of both parties to strengthen the efforts of the United 
Nations to maintain international peace and security. 

A fuller explanation of the treaty, agreement, and related documents 
is contained in the report of the Secretary of State, which is transmitted 
herewith for the information of the Senate. 

Dwicut D. EIsennower, 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary of State; (2) Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security, signed at Washington January 19, 
1960; (3) one copy each of agreed minute and three exchanges of notes 
nine to the treaty; (4) copy of agreement under artic le VI of the 
treaty; (5) one copy each of agreed minutes and exchange of notes 
relating to the agreement.) 


Wasuincton, February 19, 1960. 
The PresIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to submit to the President, with a view to the 
transmittal thereof to the Senate for its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion, the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security Between the 
United States of America and Japan, signed at Washington on 
January 19, 1960. 

There are also transmitted, for the information of the Senate, one 
copy each of the following documents: Agreed minute and _ three 
exchanges of notes relating to the treaty; Agreement Under Article 
VI of the T reaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security Between the 
United States of America and Japan, Regarding Fac ‘ilities and Areas 
and the Status of United States Armed Forces in Japan; and agreed 
minutes and an exchange of notes relating to the agreement. All of 
the above-mentioned documents were signed or, in the case of the 
minutes, initialed at Washington on January 19, 1960. 
® The provisions of the treaty and the related agreements were 
negotiated over a period of 15 months commencing in October 1958. 
The negotiations were entered into following a proposal in September 
1958 on behalf of the Government of Japan by Foreign Minister 
Aiichiro Fujiyama to consider revision of the security arrangements 
between the United States and Japan. This proposal grew out of 
discussions between yourself and Prime Minister Kishi during June 
1957, when you affirmed that the Security Treaty of 1951 was designed 
to be transitional and not in that form to remain in perpetuity. The 
negotiations were conducted for the United States throughout by 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur IT in Tokyo. 

The Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security repli ices the 
Security Treaty signed at San Francisco on Se ptember 8, 1951 (TIAS 
2491; 3 UST 3 3329). From the outset, both parties had ictaetl the 
need for revision of the Sec surity T reaty under appropriate circum- 
stances. The preamble of the Security Treaty defines it ‘‘as a provi- 
sional arrangement” for Japan’s defense and article [TV states that it 
shall expire whenever, i in the opinion of both Governments, there are 
satisfactory alternative provisions for the maintenance of international 
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peace and security in the Japan area. On April 28, 1952, when the 
existing Security Treaty came into force, Japan had no self-defense 
forces whatsoever. The growth of Japan’s capacity for self-defense 
during the intervening years makes it, in our view, entirely appro- 
priate to replace this treaty with alternative arrangements. 

The new Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security constitutes 
the foundation for cooperation, a partnership with Japan, based on 
mutual confidence and sovereign equality, not only in the security 
field but in the political and economic fields. It reflects the broad 
area of mutual interest between the United States and Japan. The 
treaty is entirely defensive in character and intent and represents a 
threat to no country or people. It is in full conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations and reflects the dedica- 
tion of both parties to strengthen the efforts of the United Nations to 
maintain international peace and security. 

The treaty consists of a preamble and 10 substantive articles. The 
preamble sets forth the spirit and purposes of the treaty. It declares 
the desire of both countries to strengthen their friendship, to uphold 
their free institutions, to encourage economic cooperation and to 
promote their economic stability and well-being. It reaffirms their 
faith in the United Nations and the desire to live in peace with all 
peoples and governments. The preamble, recognizing the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense affirmed in the Charter 
of the United Nations, reflects the common concern of both nations 
in the maintenance of international peace and security in the Far East. 

Article I generally corresponds to the comparable articles of other 
Pacific treaties of this type to which the United States is a party [the 
Security Treaty with Australia and New Zealand, signed at San 
Francisco on September 1, 1951 (TIAS 2493; 3 UST 3420); the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty with Australia, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, and the United King- 
dom, signed at Manila on September 8, 1954 (TLAS 3170; 6 UST 81); 
and bilateral Mutual Defense Treaties with China, signed at Washing- 
ton December 2, 1954 (TIAS 3178; 6 UST 433), Korea, signed at 
Washington October 1, 1953 (TIAS 3097; 5 UST 2368), and the 
Philippines, signed at Washington August 30, 1951, (TIAS 2529; 3 
UST 3947)]. Under the terms of the first paragraph, both parties 
reaffirm their solemn obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations (TS 993; 59 Stat. 1031) to settle by peaceful means any inter- 
national disputes in which they may be involved and to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or the use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any state and in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 
In addition, the article provides that both parties will endeavor to 
strengthen the United Nations so that its mission of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security may be discharged more effectively. 

Article II, which corresponds to a similar article in the North 
Atlantic Treaty signed at Washington April 4, 1949 (TIAS 2241; 
63 Stat. 2241), reflects the broad community of interest of the United 
States and Japan in furthering the freedom and well-being of their 
peoples. Under its provisions, both parties assert they will contribute 
to the development of peaceful and friendly relations by strengthening 
their free institutions, and by promoting conditions of stability and 
well-being. Further, they will seek to eliminate conflict in their inter- 
national economic policies and encourage economic collaboration. 
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Article IIIT embodies in the treaty the principle of the Vandenberg 
resolution (S. Res. 239, 80th Cong.) which is also contained in other 
Pacific treaties. Both parties pledge, by means of continuous self-help 
and mutual aid, to maintain and develop their capacities to resist 
armed attack, subject to their constitutional provisions. 

Provision for consultation regarding the implementation of the 
treaty and whenever the security of Japan or international peace and 
security in the Far Kast are threatened is made under article LV. 

Article V provides that— 

Each Party recognizes that an armed attack against either Party in the terrj- 
tories under the administration of Japan would be dangerous to its own peace 
and safety and declares that it would act to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional provisions and processes. 

The treaty also makes it clear once again that there is to be no 
conflict with the United Nations, for measures taken to deal with an 
armed attack are to be reported immediately to the Security Council 
of the United Nations and such measures as are taken will be terminated 
when the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to restore 
and maintain international peace and security. 

The language of this article corresponds to the comparable pro- 
visions in previous Pacific treaties except for the recognition given to 
the particular constitutional problems faced by Japan. Article 9 of 
the Japanese Constitution provides that-— 
the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and 
the threat or use of force as means of settling international disputes— 


and to accomplish this aim— 
land, sea, and air forces, as weil as other war potential, will never be maintained 


Japan considers that this article limits it to actions in the self-defense 
of Japan. The treaty area is, therefore, defined as the territories 
under the administration of Japan and article V, as well as article III, 
refers to constitutional provisions. 

Under article VI the United States is granted the use by its land, 
air, and naval forces of facilities and areas in Japan for the purpose of 
contributing to Japan’s security and the maintenance of international 
peace and security in the Far East. The use of these facilities and the 
status of the U.S. armed forces in Japan are to be governed by a sepa- 
rate agreement, replacing the administrative agreement signed at 
Tokyo on February 28, 1952 (TIAS 2492; 3 UST 3341), and by such 
other arrangements as may be agreed upon. There is enclosed, with 
a view to transmittal for the information of the Senate, the text of the 
Agreement Under Article VI, Regarding Facilities and Areas and the 
Status of United States Armed Forces in Japan, replacing the adminis- 
trative agreement. ‘There are further enclosed, with a view to trans- 
mittal for the information of the Senate, a copy of the agreed minutes 
to the 1960 agreement, and a copy of an exchange of notes relating to 
the settlement of certain claims against the U.S. armed forces under 
article XIT, paragraph 6, of the agreement. The agreement under 
article VI of the treaty sets forth the detailed arrangements governing 
the use of facilities and areas in Japan and the status of U.S. armed 
forces there. Its provisions are comparable to the provisions of the 
Agreement Between the Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty Regard- 
ing the Status of Their Forces, signed at London June 19, 1951 
(TIAS 2846: 4 UST 1792). 
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Article VII affirms that the obligations of the parties under the 
treaty do not affect in any way their obligations under the Charter 
of the United Nations and rec ognizes the re ‘sponsibility of the United 
Nations in maintaining inte national peace and security. 

Articles VIII and IX provide that the treaty will enter into force 
on the date of exchange of instruments of ratification in Tokyo and 
that the Security Treaty, sigued on September 8, 1951, will expire 
when the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security enters into force. 

Under article X, the treaty remains in force until both parties are 
of the opinion that United Nations arrangements have come into force 
satisfactorily providing for the maintenance of international peace and 
security in the Japan area. It provides that either party may give 
notice of its intention to terminate the treaty after the treaty “has 
been in force for 10 years, in which case the treaty is terminated 1 year 
after notice has been given. 

In the agreed minute to the treaty, Japan expresses its concern for 
the safety of the people of the islands administered by the United 
States under article 3 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, signed at 
San Francisco September 8, 1951 (TIAS 2490; 3 USA 3169), “and its 
desire that the two parties consult under article IV of the present 
treaty if there is an armed attack or a threat of such against these 
islands. Japan also expresses its intention in the minute to explore 
with the United States measures Japan might take for the welfare of 
the people of these islands in the event of an armed attack. The 
minute provides that, on the part of the United States, it will consult 
with Japan in the event of an armed attack against these islands and 
intends to take the necessary measures to defend the islands and to do 
its utmost to secure the islanders’ welfare. 

As previously indicated, several notes relating to the treaty were 
exchanged by the Secretary of State and the Prime Minister of Japan 
on January 19, 1960. The first exchange of notes is an arrangement 
under article VI of the treaty, expressing the agreement of the ‘United 
States to conduct prior consultation with Japan i in the event of major 
changes in the deployment into Japan of U.S. armed forces, major 
changes i in their equipment, and the use of fac ilities and areas in Japan 
as bases for military-combat operations to be undertaken from Japan 
other than those conducted under article V of the treaty. During 
your recent discussions with Prime Minister Kishi, assurances were 
given him that the U.S. Government had no intention of acting in a 
manner contrary to the wishes of the Japanese Government with 
respect to these matters involving prior consultation. 

A second exchange of notes refers to the exchange of notes between 
Prime Minister Yoshida and Secretary of State Acheson, signed on 
September 8, 1951 (TIAS 2490; pp. 171-173; 3 UST 3396), revarding 
the support in and about Japan ‘of U nited N: ations forces. Under this 
exchange of notes, Japan agrees to continue in force this exchange of 
notes of September 8, 1951, as long as the Agreement Regarding the 
Status of United Nations Forces in Japan, signed at Tokyo on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1954 (TIAS 2995; 5 UST 1123), remains in force. 

Finally, there is an exchange of notes establishing a Security Con- 
sultative Committee which could as appropriate be used for consulta- 
tions between the Governments under article IV of the treaty, under 
the aforementioned exchange of notes under article VI of the treaty, 
and on any matters underlyi ing and related to security affairs. 
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The Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security represents a 
significant milestone in the forging of a partnership between the 
United States and Japan, based on the principles of equal sovereignty 
and mutual cooperation and the broad common interests of both 
countries. This treaty, which is entirely defensive in nature, will 
materially strengthen peace and security in the Far East and advance 
the cause of peace and freedom throughout the world. Therefore, I 
hope that this treaty will be given early and favorable consideration 
by the Senate, 

Respectfully submitted. 

CuristrAN A. Herter. 


(Enclosures: (1) Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security, 
signed at Washington January 19, 1960; (2) one copy each of agreed 
minutes and three exchanges of notes relating to the treaty; (3) copy 
of agreement under article VI of the treaty; (4) one copy each of agreed 
minutes and exchange of notes relating to the agreement.) 


TREATY OF MUTUAL COOPERATION AND SECURITY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
JAPAN 


The United States of America and Japan, 

Desiring to strengthen the bonds of peace and friendship 
traditionally existing between them, and to uphold the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of law, 

Desiring further to encourage closer economic cooperation 
between them and to promote conditions of economic stability 
and well-being in their countries, 

Reaffirming their faith in the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, and their desire to live in peace 
with all peoples and all governments, 

Recognizing that they have the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense as affirmed in the Charter of the United 
Nations, 

Considering that they have a common concern in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security in the Far East, 

Having resolved to conclude a treaty of mutual cooperation 
and security, 

Therefore agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the United 
Nations, to settle any international disputes in which they may be 
involved by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace 
and security and justice are not endangered and to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

The Parties will endeavor in concert with other peace-loving 
countries to strengthen the United Nations so that its mission of main- 
taining international peace and security may be discharged more 
effectively. 
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ARTICLE II 


The Parties will contribute toward the further development of 
peaceful and friendly international relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by promoting 
conditions of stability and well-being. They will seek to eliminate 
conflict in their international economic policies and will encourage 
economic collaboration between them. 


ARTICLE III 


The Parties, individually and in cooperation with each other, by 
means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid will 
maintain and develop, subject to their constitutional provisions, their 
capacities to resist armed attack. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Parties will consult together from time to time regarding the 
implementation of this Treaty, and, at the request of either Party, 
whenever the security of Japan or international peace and security 
in the Far East is threatened. 


ARTICLE V 


Each Party recognizes that an armed attack against either Party 
in the territories under the administration of Japan would be danger- 
ous to its own peace and safety and declares that it would act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its constitutional provisions 
and processes. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof 
shall be immediately reported to the Security Council of the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 51 of the Charter. 
Such measures shall be terminated when the Security Council has 
taken the measures necessary to restore and maintain international 
peace and security. 

ARTICLE VI 


For the purpose of contributing to the security of Japan andthe 
maintenance of international peace and security in the Far East, 
the United States of America is granted the use by its land, air and 
naval forces of facilities and areas in Japan. 

The use of these facilities and areas as well as the status of United 
States armed forces in Japan shall be governed by a separate agree- 
ment, replacing the Administrative Agreement under Article III 
of the Security Treaty between the United States of America and 
Japan, signed at Tokyo on February 28, 1952, as amended, and by 
such other arrangements as may be agreed upon. 


ARTICLE VII 


This Treaty does not affect and shall not be interpreted as affecting 
in any way the rights and obligations of the Parties under the Charter 
of the United Nations or the responsibility of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of international peace and security. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


This Treaty shall be ratified by the United States of America and 
Japan in accordance with their respective constitutional processes and 
wil enter into force on the date on which the instruments of ratifica- 
tion thereof have been exchanged by them in Tokyo. 


ARTICLE IX 


The Security Treaty between the United States of America and 
Japan signed at the city of San Francisco on September 8, 1951 shall 
expire upon the entering into force of this Treaty. 


ARTICLE X 


This Treaty shall remain in force until in the opinion of the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America and Japan there shall have 
come into force such United Nations arrangements as will satisfac- 
torily provide for the maintenance of international peace and security 
in the Japan area. 

However, after the Treaty has been in force for ten years, either 
Party may give notice to the other Party of its intention to terminate 
the ‘Treaty, in which case the Treaty shall terminate one year after 
such notice has been given. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty. 

Done in duplicate at Washington in the English and Japanese 
languages, both equally authentic, this 19th day of January, 1960. 


For the United States of America: 
CurisTIAN A. HERTER 
Dovucias MacArtTHUR 2ND 
J GRAHAM PARSONS 


For Japan: 
NosusvukeE KisuH1 
Aucuiro FustyAMAa 
Murtsusiro Isuir 
TADASHI ADACHI 
Korcuiro ASAKAI 


AGREED MINUTE TO THE TREATY OF MUTUAL COOPERA- 
TION AND SECURITY 


Japanese Plenipotentiary: 

While the question of the status of the islands administered by 
the United States under Article 3 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan has not been made a subject of discussion in the course of 
treaty negotiations, I would like to emphasize the strong concern 
of the Government and people of Japan for the safety of the 
people of these islands since Japan possesses residual sovereignty 
over these islands. If an armed attack occurs or is threatened 
against these islands, the two countries will of course consult 
together closely under Article IV of the Treaty of Mutual Co- 
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operation and Security. in the event of an armed attack, it is 
the intention of the Government of Japan to explore with the 
United States measures which it might be able to take for the 
welfare of the islanders. 

United States Plenipotentiary: 

In the event of an armed attack against these islands, the 
United States Government will consult at once with the Govern- 
ment of Japan and intends to take the necessary measures for the 
defense of these islands, and to do its utmost to secure the welfare 
of the islanders. 


WasHINGTON, January 19, 1960. 


WASHINGTON, January 19, 1960, 
His Excellency Curisttan A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, 

Exce.uency: I[ have the honour to refer to the Treatv of Mutual 
Cooperation and Securitv between Japan and the United States of 
America signed today, and to inform Your Excellency that the follow- 
ing is the understanding of the Government of Japan concerning the 
implementation of Article VI thereof: 

Major changes in the deployment into Japan of United States 
armed forces, major changes in their equipment, and the use of 
facilities and areas in Japan as bases for military combat opera- 
tions to be undertaken from Japan other than those conducted 
under Article V of the said Treaty, shall be the subjects of prior 
consultation with the Government of Japan. 

I should be appreciative if Your Excellency would confirm on behalf 
of your Government that this is also the understanding of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 

Norusvuke Kisut 


DePARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 19, 1960. 
His Excellency Nonusuxe Kisat, 
Prime Minister of Japan. 
Exceituency: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excellency’s Note of today’s date, which reads as follows: 

“T have the honour to refer to the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
and Security between Japan and the United States of America 
signed today, and to inform Your Excellency that the following 
is the understanding of the Government of Japan concerning the 
implementation of Article VI thereof: 

Major changes in the deployment into Japan of United 
States armed forces, major changes in their equipment, and 
the use of facilities and areas in Japan as bases for military 
combat operations to be undertaken from Japan other than 
those conducted under Article V of the said Treaty, shall be 
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the subjects of prior consultation with the Government of 
Japan. 

“T should be appreciative if Your Excellency would confirm on 
behalf of your Government that this is also the understanding of 
the Government of the United States of America. 

“T avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration.” : 

I have the honor to confirm on behalf of my Government that the 
foregoing is also the understanding of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 

CuristiAN A. Herter 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 19, 1960. 

His Excellency Nosusuxe Kisut, 

Prime Minister of Japan. 

Exce.uency: I have the honor to refer to the Security Treaty be- 
tween the United States of America and Japan signed at the city of 
San Francisco on September 8, 1951, the exchange of notes effected 
on the same date between Mr. Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of 
Japan, and Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, and the Agreement Regarding the Status of the United 
Nations Forces in Japan signed at Tokyo on February 19, 1954, as 
well as the Treaty of Mutual Corporation and Security between the 
United States of America and Japan signed today. It is the under- 
standing of my Government that: 

1. The above-mentioned exchange of notes will continue to be 
in force so long as the Agreement Regarding the Status of the 
United Nations Forces in Japan remains in force. 

2. The expression “those facilities and areas the use of which 
is provided to the United States of America under the Security 
Treaty between Japan and the United States of America” in 
Article V, paragraph 2 of the above-mentioned Agreement is 
understood to mean the facilities and areas the use of which is 
granted to the United States of America under the Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security. 

3. The use of the facilities and areas by the United States armed 
forces under the Unified Command of the United’ Nations estab- 
lished pursuant to the Security Council Resolution of July 7, 
1950, and their status in Japan are governed by arrangements 
made pursuant to the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security. 

I should be grateful if Your Excellency could confirm on behalf of 
your Government that the understanding of my Government stated 
in the foregoing numbered paragraphs is also the understanding of 
your Government and that this understanding shall enter into opera- 
tion on the date of the entry into force of the Treaty of Mutual Co- 
operation and Security signed at Washington on January 19, 1960. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 


CuristiAN A. HERTER | 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 
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WASHINGTON, January 19, 1960. 
His Excellency Curistran A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 


Exce.Luency: I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
Your Excellency’s Note of today’s date, which reads as follows: 

“T have the honor to refer to the Security Treaty between the 
United States of America and Japan signed at the city of San 
Francisco on September 8, 1951, the exchange of notes effected 
on the same date between Mr. Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister 
of Japan, and Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America and the Agreement Regarding the 
Status of the United Nations Forces in Japan signed at Tokyo 
on February 19, 1954, as well as the Treaty of Mutual Coopera- 
tion and Security between the United States of America and 
Japan signed today. It is the understanding of my Government 
that: 

1. The above-mentioned exchange of notes will continue 
to be in force so long as the Agreement Regarding the 
Status of the United Nations Forces in Japan remains in 
force. 

2. The expression ‘those facilities and areas the use of 
which is provided to the United States of America under 
the Security Treaty between Japan and the United States 
of America’ in Article V, paragraph 2 of the above-mentioned 
Agreement is understood to mean the facilities and the areas 
the use of which is granted to the United States of America 
under the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security. 

3. The use of the facilities and areas by the United States 
armed forces under the Unified Command of the United 
Nations established pursuant to the Security Council Reso- 
lution of July 7, 1950, and their status in Japan are governed 
by arrangements made pursuant to the Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security. 

I should be grateful if Your Excellency could confirm on behalf 
of your Government that the understanding of my Government 
stated in the foregoing numbered paragraphs is also the under- 
standing of your Government and that this understanding shall 
enter into operation on the date of the entry into force of the 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security signed at Washing- 
ton on January 19, 1960.” 

I have the honour to confirm on behalf of my Government that the 
foregoing is also the understanding of the Government of Japan. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 


NosusvukE KiIsu1 


WasHINGTON, January 19, 1960. 
His Excellency Curistian A. Herter, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 
Dear Secretary Herter: I wish to refer to the Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security between Japan and the United States of 
America signed today. Under Article IV of the Treaty, the two 
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Governments will consult together from time to time regarding the 
implementation of the Treaty, and, at the request of either Govern- 
ment, whenever the security of Japan or international peace and 
security in the Far East is threatened. The exc hange of notes under 
Article VI of the Treaty specifies certain matters as the subjects of 
prior consultation with the Government of Japan. 

Such consultations will be carried on between the two Governments 
through appropriate channels. At the same time, however, I feel 
that the establishment of a special committee whic h could as appro- 
priate be used for these consultations between the Governments would 
prove very useful. This committee, which would meet whenever re- 
quested by either side, could also consider any matters underlying and 
related to security affairs which would serve to promote understanding 
between the two Governments and contribute to the strengthening of 
cooperative relations between the two countries in the field of security, 

Under this proposal the present “Japanese-American Committee on 
Security” established by the Governments of the United States and 
Japan on August 6, 1957, would be replaced by this new committee 
which might be called “The Security Consultative Committee’. [I 
would also recommend that the membership of this new committee 
be the same as the membership of the “Japanese-American Committee 
on Security’’, namely on the Japanese side, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who will preside on the Japanese side, and the Director Gea- 
eral of the Defense Agency, and on the United States side, the United 
States Ambassador to Japan, who will serve as Chairman on the 
United States side, and the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific, who will 
be the Ambassador’s principal advisor on military and defense matters. 
The Commander, United States Forces, Japan, will serve as alternate 
for the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. 

I would appreciate very much your views on this matter. 

Most sincerely, 
NosusvukeE Kisui 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 19, 1960. 
His Excellency Nosusuxe Kisut1, 
Prime Minister of Japan. 

Dear Mr. Primes Minister: The receipt is acknowledged of your 
Note of today’s date suggesting the establishment of “The Security 
Consultative ‘Committee’. I fully agree to your proposal and share 
your view that such a committee can “contribute to strengthening the 
cooperative relations between the two countries in the field of security. 
I also agree to your proposal regarding the membership of this com- 
mittee. 

Most sincerely, 


CuristiAN A. Herter 
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AGREEMENT UNDER ARTICLE VI OF THE TREATY OF 
MUTUAL COOPERATION AND SECURITY BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND JAPAN, REGARDING 
FACILITIES AND AREAS AND THE STATUS OF UNITED 
STATES ARMED FORCES IN JAPAN 


The United States of America and Japan, pursuant to Article VI 
of the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security between the United 
States of America and Japan signed at Washington on January 19, 
1960, have entered into this Agreement in terms as set forth below: 


ARTICLE I 


In this Agreement the expression— 

(a) “members of the United States armed forces’? means the 
personnel on active duty belonging to the land, sea or air armed 
services of the United States of America when in the territory of 
Japan. 

(b) ‘civilian component” means the civilian persons of United 
States nationality who are in the employ of, serving with, or 
accompanying the United States armed forces in Japan, but ex- 
cludes persons who are ordinarily resident in Japan or who are 
mentioned in paragraph 1 of Article XIV. For the purposes of 
this Agreement only, dual nationals, United States and Japanese, 
who are brought to Japan by the United States shall be con- 
sidered as United States nationals. 

(c) ‘‘dependents’”’ means 

(1) Spouse, and children under 21; 

(2) Parents, and children over 21, if dependent for over 
half their support upon a member of the United States armed 
forces or civilian component. 


ARTICLE II 


1. (a) The United States is granted, under Article VI of the Treaty 
of Mutual Cooperation and Security, the use of facilities and areas in 
Japan. Agreements as to specific facilities and areas shall be con- 
cluded by the two Governments through the Joint Committee pro- 
vided for in Article XXV of this Agreement. ‘Facilities and areas” 
include existing furnishings, equipment and fixtures necessary to the 
operation of such facilities and areas. 

(b) The facilities and areas of which the United States has the use 
at the time of expiration of the Administrative Agreement under 
Article III of the Security Treaty between the United States of 
America and Japan, shall be considered as facilities and areas agreed 
upon between the two Governments in accordance with subparagraph 
(a) above. 

2. At the request of either Government, the Governments of the 
United States and Japan shall review such arrangements and may 
agree that such facilities and areas shall be returned to Japan or that 
additional facilities and areas may be provided. 

3. The facilities and areas used by the United States armed forces 
shall be returned to Japan whenever they are no longer needed for 
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purposes of this Agreement, and the United States agrees to keep the 
needs for facilities and areas under continual observation with a view 
coward such return. 

4. (a) When facilities and areas are temporarily not being used by 
the United States armed forces, the Government of Japan may make, 
or permit Japanese nationals to make, interim use of such facilities 
and areas provided that it is agreed between the two Governments 
through the Joint Committee that such use would not be harmful to 
the purposes for which the facilities and areas are normally used by 
the United States armed forces. 

(b) With respect to facilities and areas which are to be used by 
United States armed forces for limited periods of time, the Joint Com- 
mittee shall specify in the agreements covering such facilities and 
areas the extent to which the provisions of this Agreement shall apply. 


ARTICLE III 


1. Within the facilities and areas, the United States may take all 
the measures necessary for their establishment, operation, safeguard- 
ing and control. In order to provide access for the United States 
armed forces to the facilities and areas for their support, safeguarding 
and control, the Government of Japan shall, at the request of the 
United States armed forces and upon consultation between the two 
Governments through the Joint Committee, take necessary measures 
within the scope of applicable laws and regulations over land, terri- 
torial waters and airspace adjacent to, or in the vicinities of the facili- 
ties and areas. The United States may also take necessary measures 
for such purposes upon consultation between the two Governments 
through the Joint Committee. 

2. The United States agrees not to take the measures referred to 
in paragraph 1 in such a manner as to interfere unnecessarily with 
navigation, aviation, communication, or land travel to or from or 
within the territories of Japan. All questions relating to frequencies, 
power and like matters used by apparatus employed by the United 
States designed to emit electric radiation shall be settled by arrange- 
ment between the appropriate authorities of the two Governments. 
The Government of Japan shall, within the scope of applicable laws 
and regulations, take all reasonable measures to avoid or eliminate 
interference with telecommunications electronics required by the 
United States armed forces. 

3. Operations in the facilities and areas in use by the United States 
armed forces shall be carried on with due regard for the public safety, 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The United States is not obliged, when it returns facilities and 
areas to Japan on the expiration of this Agreement or at an earlier 
date, to restore the facilities and areas to the condition in which they 
were at the time they became available to the United States armed 
forces, or to compensate Japan in lieu of such restoration. 

2. Japan is not obliged to make any compensation to the United 
States for any improvements made in the facilities and areas or for 
the buildings or structures left thereon on the expiration of this 
Agreement or the earlier return of the facilities and areas. 
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3. The foregoing provisions shall not apply to any construction 
which the Government of the United States may undertake under 
special arrangements with the Government of Japan. 


ARTICLE V 


1. United States and foreign vessels and aircraft operated by, for, 
or under the control of the United States for official purposes shall be 
accorded access to any port or airport of Japan free from toll or 
landing charges. W hen cargo or passengers not accorded the exemp- 
tions of this Agreement are carried on such vessels and aircraft, 
notification shall be given to the appropriate Japanese authorities, 
and their entry into and departure from Japan shall be according to 
the laws and regulations of Japan. 

The vessels and aircraft mentioned in paragraph 1, United 
States Government-owned vehicles including armor, and members of 
the United States armed forces, the civilian component, and their 
dependents shall be accorded access to and movement between fa- 
cilities and areas in use by the United States armed forces and be- 
tween such facilities and areas and the ports or airports of Japan. 
Such access to and movement between facilities and areas by United 
States military vehicles shall be free from toll and other charges. 

3. When the vessels mentioned in paragraph 1 enter Japanese 
ports, appropriate notification shall, under normal conditions, be 
made to the proper Japanese authorities. Such vesse!s shall have 
freedom from compulsory pilotage, but if a pilot is taken pilotage 
shall be paid for at appropriate rates. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. All civil and military air traffic control and communications 
systems shall be developed in close coordination and shall be inte- 
grated to the extent necessary for fulfillment of collective security 
interests. Procedures, and any subsequent changes thereto, neces- 
sary to eeffct this coordination and integration will be established by 
arrangement between the appropriate authorities of the two 
Governments. 

2. Lights and other aids to navigation of vessels and aircraft placed 
or established in the facilities and areas in use by United States armed 
forces and in territorial waters adjacent thereto or in the vicinity 
thereof shall conform to the system in use in Japan. The United 
States and Japanese authorities which have established such naviga- 
tion aids shall notify each other of their positions and characteristics 
and shall give advance notification before making any changes in 
them or establishing additional navigation aids. 


ARTICLE VII 


The United States armed forces shall have the use of all public 
utilities and services belonging to, or controlled or regulated by the 
Government of Japan, and shall enjoy priorities in such use, under 
conditions no less favorable than those that may be applicable from 


time to time to the ministries and agencies of the Government of 
Japan. 
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ARTICLE VIII 


The Government of Japan undertakes to furnish the United States 
armed forces with the following meteorological services in accordance 
with arrangements between the appropriate authorities of the two 
Governments: 

(a) Metcorological observations from land and ocean areas 
including observations from weather ships. 

(b) Climatological information including periodic summaries 
and the historical data of the Meteorological Agency. 

(c) Telecommunications service to disseminate metcorological 
information required for the safe and regular operation of aircraft. 

(d) Seismographic data including forecasts of the estimated 
size of tidal waves resulting from earthquakes and areas that might 
be affected thereby. 

ARTICLE IX 


1. The United States may bring into Japan persons who are mem- 
bers of the United States armed forces, the civilian component, and 
their dependents, subject to the provisions of this Article. 

2. Members of the United States armed forces shall be exempt from 
Japanese passport and visa laws and regulations. Members of the 
United States armed forces, the civilian component, and their depend- 
ents shall be exempt from Japanese laws and regulations on the regis- 
tration and control of aliens, but shall not be considered as acquiring 
any right to permanent residence or domicile in the territories of Japan. 

3. Upon entry into or departure from Japan members of the United 
States armed forces shall be in possession of the following documents: 

(a) personal identity card showing name, date of birth, rank 
and number, service, and photograph; and 
(b) individual or collective travel order certifying to the status 
of the individual or group as a member or members of the United 
States armed forces and to the travel ordered. 
For purposes of their identification while in Japan, members of the 
United States armed forces shall be in possession of the foregoing 
personal identity card which must be presented on request to the 
appropriate Japanese authorities. 

4. Members of the civilian component, their dependents, and the 
dependents of members of the United States armed forces shall be in 
possession of appropriate documentation issued by the United States 
authorities so that their status may be verified by Japanese authorities 
upon their entry into or departure from Japan, or while in Japan. 

5. If the status of any person brought into Japan under paragraph 1 
of this Article is altered so that he would no longer be entitled to such 
admission, the United States authorities shall notify the Japanese 
authorities and shall, if such person be required by the Japanese 
authorities to leave Japan, assure that transportation from Japan will 
be provided within a reasonable time at no cost to the Government of 
Japan. 

6. If the Government of Japan has requested the removal from 
its territory of a member of the United States armed forces or civilian 
component or has made an expulsion order against an ex-member 
of the United States armed forces or the civilian component or against 
a dependent of a member or ex-member, the authorities of the United 
States shall be responsible for receiving the person concerned within 
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its own territory or otherwise disposing of him outside Japan. This 
paragraph shall apply only to persons who are not nationals of Japan 
and have entered Japan as members of the United States armed 
forces or civilian component or for the purpose of becoming such 
members, and to the dependents of such persons. 


ARTICLE X 


1. Japan shall accept as valid, without a driving test or fee, the 
driving permit or license or military driving permit issued by the 
United States to a member of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component, and their dependents. 

2. Official vehicles of the United States armed forces and the 
civilian component shall carry distinctive numbered plates or individ- 
ual markings which will readily identify them. 

3. Privately owned vehicles of members of the United States 
armed forces, the civilian component, and their dependents shall 
carry Japanese number plates to be acquired under the same condi- 
tions as those applicable to Japanese nationals. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. Save as provided in this Agreement, members of the United 
States armed forces, the civilian component, and their dependents 
shall be subject to the laws and regulations administered by the 
customs authorities of Japan. 

2. All materials, supplies and equipment imported by the United 
States armed forces, the authorized procurement agencies of the 
United States armed forces, or by the organizations provided for in 
Article XV, for the official use of the United States armed forces or 
for the use of the members of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component, and their dependents, and materials, supplies 
and equipment which are to be used exclusively by the United States 
armed forces or are ultimately to be incorporated into articles or 
facilities used by such forces, shall be permitted entry into Japan; 
such entry shall be free from customs duties and other such charges. 
Appropriate certification shall be made that such materials, supplies 
St bsuipment are being imported by the United States armed forces, 
the authorized procurement agencies of the United States armed 
forces, or by the organizations provided for in Article XV, or, in the 
case of materials, supplies and equipment to be used exclusively by 
the United States armed forces or ultimately to be incorporated 
into articles or facilities used by such forces, that delivery thereof 
is to be taken by the United States armed forces for the purposes 
specified above. 

3. Property consigned to and for the personal use of members of 
the United States armed forces, the civilian component, and their 
dependents, shall be subject to customs duties and other such charges, 
except that no duties or charges shall be paid with respect to: 

(a) Furniture and household goods for their private use im- 
ported by the members of the United States armed forces or 
civilian component when they first arrive to serve in Japan or 
by their dependents when they first arrive for reunion with 
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members of such forces or civilian component, and personal 
effects for private use brought by the said persons upon entrance, 
(b) Vehicles and parts imported by members of the United 

States armed forces or civilian component for the private use of 

themselves or their dependents. 

(c) Reasonable quantities of clothing and household goods of 

a type which would ordinarily be purchased in the United States 

for everyday use for the private use of members of the United 

States armed forces, civilian component, and their dependents, 

which are mailed into Japan through United States military post 

/— 

The exemptions granted in paragraphs 2 and 3 shall apply only 
to abies of importation 1 of goods and shall not be interpreted as refund- 
ing customs duties and domestic excises collected by the customs 
authorities at the time of entry in cases of purchases of goods on which 
such duties and excises have already been collected. 

5. Customs examination shall not be made in the following cases: 

(a) Units of the United States armed forces under orders 
entering or leaving Japan; 
(b) Official documents under official seal and official mail in 

United States military postal channels; 

(c) Military cargo shipped on a United States Government 
bill of lading. 

Except as such disposal may be authorized by the United States 
and Japanese authorities in accordance with mutually agreed condi- 
tions, goods imported into Japan free of duty shall not be disposed of 
in Japan to persons not entitled to import such goods free of duty. 

7. Goods imported into Japan free from customs duties and other 
such charges pursuant to paragraphs 2 and 3, may be re-exported free 
from customs duties and other such charges. 

8. The United States armed forces, in cooperation with Japanese 
authorities, shall take such steps as are necessary to prevent abuse of 
privileges granted to the United States armed forces, members of such 
forces, the civilian component, and their dependents in accordance 
with this Article. 

9. (a) In order to prevent offenses against laws and regulations 
administered by the customs authorities of the Government of Japan, 
the Japanese authorities and the United States armed forces shall 
assist each other in the conduct of inquiries and the collection of 
evidence. 

(b) The United States armed forces shall render all assistance 
within their power to ensure that articles liable to seizure by, or on 
behalf of, the customs authorities of the Government of Japan are 
handed to those authorities. 

(c) The United States armed forces shall render all assistance 
within their power to ensure the payment of duties, taxes, and penalties 
payable by members of such forces or of the civilian component, or 
their dependents. 

(d) Vehicles and articles belonging to the United States armed 
forces seized by the customs authorities of the Government of Japan 
in connection with an offense against its customs or fiscal laws or 
regulations shall be handed over to the appropriate authorities of the 
force concerned. 
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ARTICLE XII 


1. The United States may contract for any supplies or construction 
work to be furnished or undertaken in Japan for purposes of, or 
authorized by, this Agreement, without restriction as to choice of 
supplier or person who does the construction work. Such supplies or 
construction work may, upon agreement between the appropriate 
authorities of the two Governments, also be procured through the 
Government of Japan. 

2. Materials, supplies, equipment and services which are required 
from local sources for the maintenance of the United States armed 
forces and the procurement of which may have an adverse effect on the 
economy of Japan shall be procured in coordination with, and, when 
desirable, through or with the assistance of, the competent authorities 
of Japan. 

3. Materials, supplies, equipment and services procured for official 
purposes in Japan by the United States armed forces, or by authorized 
procurement agencies of the United States armed forces upon appro- 
priate certification shall be exempt from the following Japanese taxes: 

(a) Commodity tax 

(b) Travelling tax 

(c) Gasoline tax 

(d) Electricity and gas tax. 

Materials, supplies, equipment and services procured for ultimate use 
by the United States armed forces shall be exempt from commodity 
and gasoline taxes upon appropriate certification by the United States 
armed forces. With respect to any present or future Japanese taxes 
not specifically referred to in this Article which might be found to 
constitute a significant and readily identifiable part of the gross pur- 
chase price of materials, supplies, equipment and services procured by 
the United States armed forces, or for ultimate use by such forces, the 
two Governments will agree upon a procedure for granting such exemp- 
tion or relief therefrom as is consistent with the purposes of this 
Article. 

4. Local labor requirements of United States armed forces and 
of the organizations provided for in Article XV shall be satisfied with 
the assistance of the Japanese authorities. 

5. The obligations for the withholding and payment of income tax, 
local inhabitant tax and social security contributions, and, except as 
may otherwise be mutually agreed, the conditions of employment and 
work, such as those relating to wages and supplementary payments, 
the conditions for the protection of workers, and the rights of workers 
concerning labor relations shall be those laid down by the legislation 
of Japan. 

6. Should the United States armed forces or as appropriate an 
organization provided for in Article XV dismiss a worker and a decision 
of a court or a Labor Relations Commission of Japan to the effect that 
the contract of employment has not terminated become final, the 
following procedures shall apply: 

(a) The United States armed forces or the said organization 
shall be informed by the Government of Japan of the decision of 
the court or Commission; 

(b) Should the United States armed forces or the said organiza- 
tion not desire to return the worker to duty, they shall so notify 
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the Government of Japan within seven days after being informed 
by the latter of the decision of the court or Commission, and may 
temporarily withhold the worker from duty; 

(c) Upon such notification, the Government of Japan and the 
United States armed forces or the said organization shall consult 
together without delay with a view to finding a practical solution 
of the case; 

(d) Should such a solution not be reached within a period of 
thirty days from the date of commencement of the consultations 
under (c) above, the worker will not be entitled to return to duty, 
In such case, the Government of the United States shall pay to 
the Government of Japan an amount equal to the cost of employ- 
ment of the worker for a period of time to be agreed between the 
two Governments. 

7. Members of the civilian component shall not be subject to 
Japanese laws or regulations with respect to terms and conditions of 
employment. 

8. Neither members of the United States armed forces, civilian 
component, nor their dependents, shall by reason of this Article enjoy 
any exemption from taxes or similar charges relating to personal 

urchases of goods and services in Japan chargeable under Japanese 
egislation. 

9. Except as such disposal may be authorized by the United States 
and Japanese authorities in accordance with mutually agreed con- 
ditions, goods purchased in Japan exempt from the taxes referred to 
in paragraph 3, shall not be disposed of in Japan to persons not en- 
titled to purchase such goods exempt from such tax. 


ARTICLE XIII 


1. The United States armed forces shall not be subject to taxes or 
similar charges on property held, used or transferred by such forces in 
Japan. 

2. Members of the United States armed forces, the civilian com- 
ponent, and their dependents shall not be liable to pay any Japanese 
taxes to the Government of Japan or to any other taxing agency in 
Japan on income received as a result of their service with or employ- 
ment by the United States armed forces, or by the organizations 
provided for in Article XV The provisions of this Article do not 
exempt such persons from payment of Japancse taxes on income de- 
rived from Japanese sources, nor do they exempt United States 
citizens who for United States income tax purposes claim Japanese 
residence from payment of Japanese taxes on income. Periods 
during which such persons are in Japan solely by reason of being 
members of the United States armed forces, the civilian component, 
or their dependents shall not be considered as periods of residence or 
domicile in Japan for the purpose of Japanese taxation. 

3. Members of the United States armed forces, the civilian com- 
ponent, and their dependents shall be exempt from taxation in Japan 
on the holding, use, transfer inter se, or transfer by death of movable 
property, tangible or intangible, the presence of which in Japan is 
due solely to the temporary presence of these persons in Japan, pro- 
vided that such exemption shall not apply to property held for the 
purpose of investment or the conduct of business in Japan or to any 
intangible property registered in Japan. There is no obligation under 
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this Article to grant exemption from taxes payable in respect of the 
use of roads by private vehicles. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. Persons, including corporations organized under the laws of the 
United States, and their employees who are ordinarily resident in the 
United States and whose presence in Japan is solely for the purpose 
of executing contracts with the United States for the benefit of the 
United States armed forces, and who are designated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 2 below, shall, except as provided in this Article, be subject to 
the laws and regulations of Japan. 

2. The designation referred to in paragraph 1 above shall be made 
upon consultation with the Government of Japan and shall be restricted 
to cases where open competitive bidding is not practicable due to 
security considerations, to the technical qualifications of the con- 
tractors involved, or to the unavailability of materials or services 
required by United States standards, or to limitations of United States 
law. 

The designation shall be withdrawn by the Government of the 
United States: 

(a) upon completion of contracts with the United States for 
the United States armed forces; 

(b) upon proof that such persons are engaged in business 
activities in Japan other than those pertaining to the United 
States armed forces; or 

(c) when such persons are engaged in practices illegal in Japan. 

3. Upon certification by appropriate United States authorities as 
to their identity, such persons and their employees shall be accorded 
the following benefits of this Agreement: 

(a) Rights of accession and movement, as provided for in 
Article V, paragraph 2; 

(b) Entry into Japan in accordance with the provisions of 
Article [X; 

(c) The exemption from customs duties, and other such charges 
provided for in Article XI, paragraph 3, for members of the 
United States armed forces, the civilian component, and their 
dependents; 

(d) If authorized by the Government of the United States, the 
right to use the services of the organizations provided for in 
Article XV; 

(e) Those provided for in Article XIX, paragraph 2, for mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States, the civilian compo- 
nent, and their dependents; 

(f) If authorized by the Government of the United States, the 
right to use military payment certificates, as provided for in 
Article XX; 

(g) The use of postal facilities provided for in Article XXT; 

(h) Exemption from the laws and regulations of Japan with 
respect to terms and conditions of employment. 

4. Such persons and their employees shall be so described in their 
contig and their arrival, departure and their residence while in 
apan shall from time to time be notified by the United States armed 
forces to the Japanese authorities. 
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5. Upon certification by an authorized officer of the United States 
armed forces, depreciable assets except houses, held, used, or trans- 
ferred, by such persons and their employees exclusiv ely for the 
execution of contracts referred to in paragraph 1 shall not be subject to 
taxes or similar charges of Japan. 

6. Upon certification by an authorized officer of the United State 
armed forces, such persons and their employees shall be exempt from 
taxation in Japan on the holding, use, transfer by death, or transfer to 
persons or agencies entitled to tax exemption under this Agreement, 
of movable property, tangible or intangible, the presence “of W hich 
in Japan is due solely to the t temporary presence of these persons in 
Japan, provided that such exemption shall not apply to property held 
for the purpose of investment or the conduct of other business in Japan 
or to any intangible property registered in Japan. There is no obli- 
gation under this Article to grant exemption from taxes payable in 
respect of the use of roads by private vehicles. 

7. The persons and their employees referred to in paragraph 1 
shall not be liable to pay income or corporation taxes to the Govern- 
ment of Japan or to any other taxing agency in Japan on any income 
derived under a contract made in the United States with the Govern- 
ment of the United States in connection with the construction, 
maintenance or operation of any of the facilities or areas covered by 
this Agreement. The provisions of this paragraph do not exempt 
such persons from payment of income or corporation taxes on income 
derived from Japanese sources, nor do they exempt such persons and 
their employees who, for United States income tax purposes, claim 
Japanese residence, from payment of Japanese taxes on income. 
Periods during which such persons are in — solely in connection 
with the execution of a contract with the Government of the United 
States shall not be considered periods of residence or domicile in 
Japan for the purposes of such taxation. 

8. Japanese authorities shall have the primary right to exercise 
jurisdiction over the perscns and their employees referred to in para- 
graph 1 of this Article in relation to offenses committed in Japan 
and punishable by the law of Japan. In those cases in which the 
Japanese authorities decide not to exercise such jurisdiction they shall 
notify the military authorities of the United States as soon as possible. 
Upon such notification the military authorities of the United States 
shall have the right to exercise such jurisdiction over the persons 
referred to as is conferred on them by the law of the United States. 





ARTICLE XV 


(a) Navy exchanges, post exchanges, messes, social clubs, 
theaters, newspapers and other non-appropriated fund organizations 
authorized and regulated by the United States military ‘authorities 
may be established in the facilities and areas in use by the United 
States armed forces for the use of members of such forces, the civilian 
component, and their dependents. Except as otherwise provided 
in this Agreement, such organizations shall not be subject to Japanese 
regulations, license, fees, taxes or similar controls. 

(b) When a newspaper authorized and regulated by the United 
States military authorities is sold to the general public, it shall be 
subject to Japanese regulations, license, fees, taxes or similar controls 
so far as such circulation is concerned. 
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2. No Japanese tax shall be imposed on sales of merchandise and 
services by such organizations, except as provided in paragraph 1(b), 
but purchases within Japan of merchandise and supplies by such 
organizations shall be subject to Japanese taxes. 

3. Except as such disposal may be authorized by the United States 
and Japanese authorities in accordance with mutually agreed condi- 
tions, goods which are sold by such organizations shall not be disposed 
of in Japan to persons not authorized to make purchases from such 
organizations. 

4, The organizations referred to in this Article shall provide such 
information to the Japanese authorities as is required by Japanese 
tax legislation. 

ARTICLE XVI 


It is the duty of members of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component, and their dependents to respect the law of Japan 
and to abstain from any activity inconsistent with the spirit of this 
Agreement, and, in particular, from any political activity in Japan. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1. Subject to the provisions of this Article, 

(a) the military authorities of the United States shall have 
the right to exercise within Japan all criminal and disciplinary 
jurisdiction conferred on them by the law of the United States 
over all persons subject to the military law of the United States; 

(b) the authorities of Japan shall have jurisdiction over the 
members of the United States armed forces, the civilian com- 
ponent, and their dependents with respect to offenses committed 
within the territory of Japan and punishable by the law of Japan. 

2. (a) The military authorities of the United States shall have the 
right to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over persons subject to the 
military law of the United States with respect to offenses, including 
offenses relating to its security, punishable by the law of the United 
States, but not by the law of Japan. 

(b) The authorities of Japan shall have the right to exercise exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over members of the United States armed forces, 
the civilian component, and their dependents with respect to offenses, 
including offenses relating to the security of Japan, punishable by its 
law but not by the law of the United States. 

(c) For the purposes of this paragraph and of paragraph 3 of this 
Article a security offense against a State shall include 

(i) treason against the State; 

(ii) sabotage, espionage or violation of any law relating to 
official secrets of that State, or secrets relating to the national 
defense of that State. 

3. In cases where the right to exercise jurisdiction is concurrent 
the following rules shall apply: 

(a) The military authorities of the United States shall have 
the primary right to exercise jurisdiction over members of the 
United States armed forces or the civilian component in rela~ 
tion to 

(i) offenses solely against the property or security of the 
United States, or offenses solely against the person or prop- 
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erty of another member of the United States armed forces 
or the civilian component or of a dependent; 

(ii) offenses arising out of any act or omission done in the 
performance of official duty. 

(b) In the case of any other offense the authorities of Japan 
shall have the primary right to exercise jurisdiction. 

(c) If the State having the primary right decides not to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, it shall notify the authorities of the other State 
as soon as practicable. The authorities of the State having the 
primary right shall give sympathetic consideration to a request 
from the authorities of the other State for a waiver of its right in 
cases where that other State considers such waiver to be of 
particular importance. 

4. The foregoing provisions of this Article shall not imply any right 
for the military authorities of the United States to exercise jurisdiction 
over persons who are nationals of or ordinarily resident in Japan, 
unless they are members of the United States armed forces. 

5. (a) The military authorities of the United States and the authori- 
ties of Japan shall assist each other in the arrest of members of the 
United States armed forces, the civilian component, or their depend- 
ents in the territory of Japan and in handing them over to the authority 
which is to exercise jurisdiction in accordance with the above pro- 
visions. 

(b) The authorities of Japan shall notify promptly the military 
authorities of the United States of the arrest of any member of the 
United States armed forces, the civilian component, or a dependent. 

(c) The custody of an accused member of the United States armed 
forces or the civilian component over whom Japan is to exercise 
jurisdiction shall, if he is in the hands of the United States, remain 
with the United States until he is charged by Japan. 

6. (a) The military authorities of the United States and the authori- 
ties of Japan sha!l assist each other in the carrying out of all necessary 
investigations into offenses, and in the collection and production of 
evidence, including the seizure and, in proper cases, the handing over 
of objects connected with an offense. The handing over of such 
objects may, however, be made subject to their return within the time 
specified by the authority delivering them. 

(b) The military authorities of the United States and the authorities 
of Japan shall notify each other of the disposition of all cases in which 
there are concurrent rights to exercise jurisdiction. 

7. (a) A death sentence shall not be carried out in Japan by the 
military authorities of the United States if the legislation of Japan does 
not provide for such punishment in a similar case. 

(b) The authorities of Japan shall give sympathetic consideration 
to a request from the military authorities of the United States for 
assistance in carrying out a sentence of imprisonment pronounced by 
the military authorities of the United States under the provisions of 
this Article within the territory of Japan. 

8. Where an accused has been tried in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Article either by the military authorities of the United 
States or the authorities of Japan and has been acquitted, or has 
been convicted and is serving, or has served, his sentence or has been 
pardoned, he may not be tried again for the same offense within the 
territory of Japan by the authorities of the other State. However, 
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nothing in this paragraph shall prevent the military authorities of 
the United States from trying a member of its armed forces for any 
violation of rules of discipline arising from an act or omission which 
constituted an offense for which he was tried by the authorities of 
Japan. 

9. Whenever a member of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component or a dependent is prosecuted under the jurisdiction 
of Japan he shall be entitled: 

(a) to a prompt and speedy trial; 

(b) to be informed, in advance of trial, of the specific charge 
or charges made against him; 

(c) to be confronted w th the witnesses against him; 

(d) to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, if they are within the jurisdiction of Japan; 

(e) to have legal representation of his own choice for his defense 
or to have free or assisted legal representation under the condi- 
tions prevailing for the time being in Japan; 

(f) if he considers it necessary, to have the services of a compe- 
tent interpreter ; and 

(g) to communicate with a representative of the Government 
of the United States and to have such a representative present 
at his trial. 

10. (a) Regularly constituted military units or formations of the 
United States armed forces shall have the right to police any facilities 
or areas which they use under Article II of this Agreement. The 
military police of such forces may take all appropriate measures to 
ensure the maintenance of order and security within such facilities 
and areas. 

(b) Outside these facilities and areas, such military police shall be 
employed only subject to arrangements with the authorities of Japan 
and in liaison with those authorities, and in so far as such employment 
is necessary to maintain discipline and order among the members of 
the United States armed forces. 

11. In the event of hostilities to which the provisions of Article V 
of the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security apply, either the 
Government of the United States or the Government of Japan shall 
have the right, by giving sixty days’ notice to the other, to suspend the 
application of any of the provisions of this Article. If this right is 
exercised, the Governments of the United States and Japan shall 
immediately consult with a view to agreeing on suitable provisions to 
replace the provisions suspended. 

12. The provisions of this Article shall not apply to any offenses 
committed before the entry into force of this Agreement. Such cases 
shall be governed by the provisions of Article XVII of the Adminis- 
trative Agreement unde: Article III of the Security Treaty between the 
United States of Amevica and Japan, as it existed at the relevant time. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


1. Each Party waives all its claims against the other Party for 
damage to any property owned by it and used by its land, sea or air 
defense seivices, if such damage— 

(a) was caused by a member or an employee of the defense 
services of the other Party in the performance of his official 
duties; or 
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(b) arose from the use of any vehicle, vessel or aircraft owned 
by the other Party and used by its defense services, provided 
either that the vehicle, vessel or aircraft causing the damage 
was being used for official purposes, or that the damage was 
caused to property being so used. 

Claims for maritime salvage by one Party against the other Party 
shall be waived, provided ‘that the vessel or cargo salved was 
owned by a Party and being used by its defense services for official 
purposes. 

(a) In the case of damage caused or arising as stated in para- 
graph 1 to other property owned by either Party and located in 
Japan, the issue of the liability of the other Party shall be determined 
and the amount of damage shall be assessed, unless the two Govern- 
ments agree otherwise, by a sole arbitrator selected in accordance 
with subparagraph (b) of this paragraph. The arbitrator shall also 
decide any counter-claims arising out of the same incident. 

(b) The arbitrator referred to in subparagraph (a) above shall be 
selected by agreement between the two Governments from amongst 
the nationals of Japan who hold or have held high judicial office. 

(c) Any decision taken by the arbitrator shall be binding and 
conclusive upon the Parties. 

(d) The amount of any compensation awarded by the arbitrator 
shall be distributed in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
5(e) (i), (ii) and (iii) of this Article. 

(e) The compensation of the arbitrator shall be fixed by agreement 
between the two Governments and shall, together with the necessary 
expenses incidental to the performance of his duties, be defrayed in 
equal proportions by them. 

(f) Nevertheless, each Party waives its claim in any such case up 
to the amount of 1,400 United States dollars or 504,000 yen. In 
the case of considerable variation in the rate of exchange between 
these currencies the two Governments shall agree on the appropriate 
adjustments of these amounts. 

For the purposes of paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article the 
expression ‘‘owned by a Party” in the case of a vessel includes a 
vessel on bare boat charter to that Party or requisitioned by it on 
bare boat terms or seized by it in prize (except to the extent that 
the risk of loss or liability is borne by some person other than such 
Party). 

4. ‘Each Party waives all its claims against the other Party for 
injury or death suffered by any member of its defense services while 
= member was engaged in the performance of his official duties. 

Claims (other ‘than contractual claims and those to which 
pashan aphs 6 or 7 of this Article apply) arising out of acts or omissions 
of members or employees of the United States armed forces done in 
the performance of official duty, or out of any other act, omission or 
occurrence for which the United States armed forces are legally 
responsible, and causing damage in Japan to third parties, other than 
the Government of Japan, shall be dealt with by Japan in accordance 
with the following provisions: 

(a) Claims shall be filed, considered and settled or adjudicated 
in accordance with the laws and regulations of Japan with 
respect to claims arising from the activities of its Self-Defense 
Forces. 
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(b) Japan may settle any such claims, and payment of the 
amount agreed upon or determined by adjudication shall be made 
by Japan in yen. 

(c) Such payment, whether made pursuant to a settlement or 
to adjudication of the case by a competent tribunal of Japan, 
or the final adjudication by such a tribunal denying payment, 
shall be binding and conclusive upon the Parties. 

(d) Every claim paid by Japan shall be communicated to the 
appropriate United States authorities together with full particu- 
lars and a proposed distribution in conformity with subparagraphs 
(e) (i) and (ii) below. In default of a reply within two months, 
the proposed distribution shali be regarded as accepted. 

(e) The cost incurred in satisfying claims pursuant to the 
preceding subparagraphs and paragraph 2 of this Article shall 
be distributed between the Parties as follows: 

(i) Where the United States alone is responsible, the 
amount awarded or adjudged shall be distributed in the pro- 
portion of 25 percent chargeable to Japan and 75 percent 
chargeable to the United States. 

(ii) Where the United States and Japan are responsible 
for the damage, the amount awarded or adjudged shall be 
distributed equally between them. Where the damage was 
caused by the defense services of the United States or Japan 
and it is not possible to attribute it specifically to one or 
both of those defense services, the amount awarded or 
adjudged shall be distributed equally between the United 
States and Japan. 

(iii) Every half-year, a statement of the sums paid by 
Japan in the course of the half-yearly period in respect of 
every case regarding which the proposed distribution on a 
percentage basis has been accepted, shall be sent to the ap- 
propriate United States authorities, together with a request 
for reimbursement. Such reimbursement shall be made, in 
ven, within the shortest possible time. 

(f) Members or employees of the United States armed forces, 
excluding those employees who have only Japanese nationality, 
shall not be subject to any proceedings for the enforcement of 
any judgment given against them in Japan in a matter arising 
from the performance of their official duties. 

(g) Except in so far as subparagraph (e) of this paragraph 
applies to claims covered by paragraph 2 of this Article, the pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall not apply to any claim arising out 
of or in connection with the navigation or operation of a ship 
or the loading, carriage, or disc charge of a cargo, other than claims 
for death or personal injury to which paragraph 4 of this Article 
does not apply. 

Claims against members or emplovees of the United States armed 
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ate (except. employees who are nationals of or ordinarily resident 
in Japan) arising out of tortious acts or omissions in Japan not done 
in the performance of official duty shall be dealt with in the following 
manner 
(a) The authorities of Japan shall consider the claim and assess 
compensation to the claimant in a fair and just manner, taking 
into account all the circumstances of the case, including the: 
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conduct of the injured person, and shall prepare a report on the 
matter. 

(b) The report shall be delivered to the appropriate United 
States authorities, who shall then decide without delay whether 
they will offer an ex gratia payment, and if so, of what amount. 

(c) If an offer of ex gratia payment is made, and accepted by 
the claimant in full satisfaction of his claim, the United States 
authorities shall make the payment themselves and inform the 
authorities of Japan of their decision and of the sum paid. 

(d) Nothing in this paragraph shall affect the jurisdiction of 
the courts of Japan to entertain an action against a member 
or an employee of the United States armed forces unless and 
until there has been payment in full satisfaction of the claim. 

7. Claims arising out of the unauthorized use of any vehicle of 
the United States armed forces shall be dealt with in accordance with 
paragraph 6 of this Article, except in so far as the United States armed 
forces are legally responsible. 

8. If a dispute arises as to whether a tortious act or omission of a 
member or an employee of the United States armed forces was done 
in the performance of official duty or as to whether the use of any 
vehicle of the United States armed forces was unauthorized, the ques- 
tion shall be submitted to an arbitrator appointed in accordance with 
paragraph 2(b) of this Article, whose decision on this point shall be 
final and conclusive. 

9. (a) The United States shall not claim immunity from the juris- 
diction of the courts of Japan for members or emplovees of the United 
States armed forces in respect of the civil jurisdiction of the courts of 
Japan except to the extent provided in paragraph 5(f) of this Article. 

(b) In case any private movable property, excluding that in use 
by the United States armed forces, which is subject to compulsory 
execution under Japanese law, is within the facilities and areas in 
use by the United States armed forces, the United States authorities 
shall, upon the request of Japanese courts, possess and turn over such 
property to the Japanese authorities. 

(ce) The authorities of the United States and Japan shall cooperate 
in the procurement of evidence for a fair hearing and disposal of 
claims under this Article. 

10. Disputes arising out of contracts concerning the procurement 
of materials, supplies, equipment, services and labor by or for the 
United States armed forces, which are not resolved by the parties to 
the contract concerned, may be submitted to the Joint Committee for 
conciliation, provided that the provisions of this paragraph shall not 
prejudice any right which the parties to the contract may have to file 
a civil suit. 

The term ‘defense services” used in this Article is understood 
to mean for Japan its Self-Defense Forces and for the United States 
its armed forces. 

12. Paragraphs 2 and 5 of this Article shall apply only to claims 
arising incident to non-combat activities. 

13. The provisions of this Article shall not apply to any claims 
which arose before the entry into force of this Agreement. Such 
claims shall be dealt with by the provisions of Article XVIII of the 
Administrative Agreement under Article IIT of the Security Treaty 
between the United States of America and Japan. 
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ARTICLE XIX 


1. Members of the United States armed forces, the civilian com- 
onent, and their dependents, shall be subject to the foreign exchange 
controls of the Government of Japan. 

2. The preceding paragraph shall not be construed to preclude the 
transmission into or outside of Japan of United States dollars or 
dollar instruments representing the official funds of the United States 
or realized as a result of service or employment in connection with this 
Agreement by members of the United States armed forces and the 
civilian component, or realized by such persons and their dependents 
from sources outside of Japan. 

3. The United States authorities shall take suitable measures to 
preclude the abuse of the privileges stipulated in the preceding 
paragraph or circumvention of the Japanese foreign exchange controls, 


ARTICLE XX 


1. (a) United States military payment certificates denominated in 
dollars may be used by persons authorized by the United States for 
internal transactions within the facilities and areas in use by the 
United States armed forces. The Government of the United States 
will take appropriate action to insure that authorized personnel are 
prohibited from engaging in transactions involving military payment 
certificates except as authorized by United States regulations. The 
Government of Japan will take necessary action to prohibit unauthor- 
ized persons from engaging in transactions involving military payment 
certificates and with the aid of United States authorities will undertake 
to apprehend and punish any person or persons under its jurisdiction 
involved in the counterfeiting or uttering of counterfeit military 
payment certificates. 

(b) It is agreed that the United States authorities will apprehend 
and punish members of the United States armed forces, the civilian 
component, or their dependents, who tender military payment certifi- 
cates to unauthorized persons and that no obligation will be due to 
such unauthorized persons or to the Government of Japan or its 
agencies from the United States or any of its agencies as a result of 
any unauthorized use of military payment certificates within Japan. 

2. In order to exercise control of military payment certificates the 
United States may designate certain American financial insititutions 
to maintain and operate, under United States supervision, facilities 
for the use of persons authorized by the United States to use military 

ayment certificates. Institutions authorized to maintain military 
anking facilities will establish and maintain such facilities physically 
separated from their Japanese commercial banking business, with 
personnel whose sole duty is to maintain and operate such facilities. 
Such facilities shall be permitted to maintain United States currency 
bank accounts and to perform all financial transactions in connection 
therewith including receipt and remission of funds to the extent 
provided by Article XIX, paragraph 2, of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XXI 


The United States may establish and operate, within the facilities 
and areas in use by the United States armed forces, United States 
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military post offices for the use of members of the United States 
armed forces, the civilian component, and their dependents, for the 
transmission of mail between United States military post offices in 
Japan and between such military post offices and other United States 
post offices. 

ARTICLE XXII 


The United States may enroll and train eligible United States 
citizens residing in Japan, who apply for such enrollment, in the 
reserve organizations of the armed forces of the United States. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


The United States and Japan will cooperate in taking such steps 
as may from time to time be necessary to ensure the security of the 
United States armed forces, the members thereof, the civilian com- 
ponent, their dependents, and their property. The Government of 
Japan agrees to seek such legislation and to take such other action as 
may be necessary to ensure the adequate security and protection 
within its territory of installations, equipment, property, records and 
official information of the United States, and for the punishment of 
offenders under the applicable laws of Japan. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


1. It is agreed that the United States will bear for the duration 
of this Agreement without cost to Japan all expenditures incident 
to the maintenance of the United States armed forces in Japan except 
those to be borne by Japan as provided in paragraph 2. 

2. It is agreed that Japan will furnish for the duration of this 
Agreement without cost to the United States and make compensation 
where appropriate to the owners and suppliers thereof all facilities and 
areas and rights of way, including facilities and areas jointly used 
such as those at airfields and ports, as provided in Articles II and III. 

3. It is agreed that arrangements will be effected between the 
Governments of the United States and Japan for accounting applicable 
to financial transactions arising out of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XXV 


1. A Joint Committee shall be established as the means for con- 
sultation between the Government of the United States and the 
Government of Japan on all matters requiring mutual consultation 
regarding the implementation of this Agreement. In particular, the 
Joint Committee shall serve as the means for consultation in deter- 
mining the facilities and areas in Japan which are required for the 
use of the United States in carrying out the purposes of the Treaty 
of Mutual Cooperation and Security. 

2. The Joint Committee shall be composed of a representative of 
the Government of the United States and a representative of the 
Government of Japan, each of whom shall have one or more deputies 
and a staff. The Joint Committee shall determine its own pro- 
cedures, and arrange for such auxiliary organs and administrative 
services as may be required. The Joint Committee shall be so 
organized that it may meet immediately at any time at the request 
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of the representative of either the Government of the United States 
or the Government of Japan. 

3. If the Joint Committee is unable to resolve any matter, it 
shall refer that matter to the respective Governments for further 
consideration through appropriate channels. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


1. This Agreement shall be approved by the United States and 
Japan in accordance with their legal procedures, and notes indicating 
such approval shall be exchanged. 

2. After the procedure set forth in the preceding paragraph has 
been followed, this Agreement will enter into force on the date of 
coming into force of the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security, 
at which time the Administrative Agreement under Article III of the 
Security Treaty between the United States of America and Japan, 
signed at Tokyo on February 28, 1952, as amended, shall expire. 

3. The Government of each Party to this Agreement undertakes 
to seek from its legislature necessary budgetary and legislative action 
with respect to provisions of this Agreement which require such 
action for their execution. 


ARTICLE XXVII 


Either Government may at any time request the revision of —e 
Article of this Agreement, in which case the two Governments shall 
enter into negotiation through appropriate channels. 


ARTICLE XXVIII 


This Agreement, and agreed revisions thereof, shall remain in force 
while the Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security remains in 
force unless earlier terminated by agreement between the two 
Governments. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the English and Japanese 
languages, both texts equally authentic, this 19th day of January. 
1960. 


For the United States of America: 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Doveuas MacArtuur 2ND 
J GRAHAM PARSONS 

For Japan: 
NosusvukeE KiIsu1 
AlIcHIRO FuJIYAMA 
Mirtsvustro Isnt 
TapasH1 ADACHI 
Korcuitro ASAKAI 
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AGREED MINUTES TO THE AGREEMENT UNDER 
ARTICLE VI OF THE TREATY OF MUTUAL COOPERA 
TION AND SECURITY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND JAPAN, REGARDING FACILITIES 
AND AREAS AND THE STATUS OF UNITED STATES 
ARMED FORCES IN JAPAN 





The Plenipoteatiaries of the United States of America and Japan 
wish to record the following understanding which they have reached 
during the negotiations for the Agreement under Article VI of the 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security between the United 
States of America and Japan, Regarding Facilities and Areas and 
the Status of United States Armed Forces in Japan, signed today: 


Article ITI 

The measures that may be taken by the United States under para- 
graph 1 shall, to the extent necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
this Agreement, include, inter alia, the following: 

To construct (including dredging and _ filling), operate, 
maintain, utilize, occupy, garrison and control the facilities and 
areas; 

To remove buildings or structures, make alterations, attach 
fixtures, or erect additions thereto and to construct any addi- 
tional buildings or structures together with auxiliary facilities; 

To improve and deepen the harbors, channels, entrances 
and anchorages, and to construct or maintain necessary roads 
= bridges affording access to such facilities and areas; 

To control (including measures to prohibit) in so far as may 
be yin by military necessity for the efficient operation and 
safety of the facilities and areas, anchorages, moorings, landings, 
takeoffs and operation of ships and waterborne craft, aircraft and 
other vehicles on water, in the air or on land comprising, or in the 
vic “inity of, the fac ilities and areas; 

To construct on rights of way utilized by the United States 
dle wire and radio communications facilities, including subma- 
rine and subterranean cables, pipe lines and spur tracks from 
railroads, as may be required for militarv purposes; and 

To construct, install, maintain and employ in any facility 
or area any type of installation, weapon, substance, device, ves- 
sel or vehicle on or under the ground, in the air or on or under 
the water that may be requisite or appropriate, including mete- 
orological systems, aerial and water navigation lights, radio and 
radar apparatus and electronic devices. 


Article V 

“United States and foreign vessels . . . operated by, for, 
or under the control of the United States for official purposes” 
mean United States public vessels and chartered vessels (bare 
boat charter, voyage charter and time charter). Space charter 
is not included. Commercial cargo and private passengers are 
carried by them only in exe eptional cases. 

The Japanese ports mentioned herein will ordinarily mean 
" open ports” 
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The exemption from making ‘ appropr iate notification” will 
be caeeiesan only to exceptional cases where such is required 
for security of the United States armed forces or similar reasons. 

4. The laws and regulations of Japan will be applicable except 
as specifically provided otherwise in this Article. 
Article VII 
The problem of telecommunications rates applicable to the United 
States armed forces will continue to be studied in the light of, inter 
alia, the statements concerning Article VII recorded in the official 
minutes of the Tenth Joint Meeting for the Negotiation of the Ad- 
ministrative Agreement signed on February 28, 1952, which are 
hereby incorporated by reference. 
Article IX 


The Government of Japan will be notified at regular intervals, in 
accordance with procedures to be agreed between the two Govern- 
ments, of numbers and categories of persons entering and departing. 
Article oi 

. The quantity of goods imported under paragraph 2 by the 
eee provided for in Article XV for the use of the 
members of the United States armed forces, the civilian com- 
ponent, and their dependents shall be limited to the extent 
reasonably required for such use. 

2. Paragraph 3(a) does not require concurrent shipment of 
goods with travel of owner nor does it require single loading or 
shipment. 

The term “military cargo” as used in paragraph 5(c) is not 
eons to arms and equipment but refers to all cargo shipped 
to the United States arme sd forces on a United States Government 
bill of lading, the term ‘‘military cargo” being used to distinguish 
cargo shipped to the United States armed forces from cargo 
shipped to other agencies of the United States Government. 

4. The United States armed forces will take every practicable 
measure to ensure that goods will not be imported into Japan by 
or for the members of the United States armed forces, the civilian 
component, or their dependents, the entry of which would be in 
violation of Japanese customs laws and regulations. The United 
States armed forces will promptly notify the Japanese customs 
are whenever the entry of such goods is discovered. 

The Japanese customs authorities may, if they consider that 
dla has been an abuse or infringement in connection with the 
entry of goods under Article XI, take up the matter with the 
amerrrne authorities of the United States armed forces 

The words “The United States armed forces shall render 
all assistance within their power etc.” in paragraph 9(b) and (c) 
refer to reasonable and practicable measures by the United 
States armed forces. 


Article : Il 


The United States armed forces will furnish the Japanese 
sa tidetar with appropriate information as far in advance as 
practicable on anticipated major changes in their procurement 
program in Japan. 
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The problem of a satisfactory settlement of difficulties with 
respect to procurement contracts arising out of differences 
between United States and Japanese economic laws and business 
practices will be studied by the Joint Committee or other appro- 
priate persons. 

The procedures for securing exemptions from taxation on 
purchases of goods for ultimate use by the United States armed 
forces will be as follows: 

a. Upon appropriate certification by the United States 
armed forces that materials, supplies and equipment con- 
signed to or destined for such forces, are to be used, or wholly 
or partially used up, under the supervision of such forces, 
exclusively in the execution of contracts for the construc- 
tion, maintenance or operation of the facilities and areas 
referred to in Article II or for the support of the forces 
therein, or are ultimately to be incorporated into articles or 
facilities used by such forces, an authorized representative 
of such forces shall take delivery of such materials, supplies 
and equipment directly from manufacturers thereof. In 
such circumstances the collection of commodity and gasoline 
taxes shall be held in abeyance. 

b. The receipt of such materials, supplies and equipment 
in the facilities and areas shall be confirmed by an authorized 
officer of the United States armed forces to the Japanese 
authorities. 

c. Collection of commodity and gasoline taxes shall be 
held in abeyance until 

(1) The United States armed forces confirm and 
certify the quantity or degree of consumption of the 
above referred to materials, supplies and equipment, or 

(2) The United States armed forces confirm and 
certify the amount of the above referred to materials, 
supplies, and equipment which have been incorporated 
into articles or facilities used by United States armed 
forces. 

d. Materials, supplies, and equipment certified under 
e (1) or (2) shall be exempt from commodity and gasoline 
taxes in so far as the price thereof is paid out of United 
States Government appropriations or out of funds con- 
tributed by the Japanese Government for disbursement by 
the United States. 

4. The Government of the United States shall ensure that the 
Government of Japan is reimbursed for costs incurred under 
relevant contracts Beniote appropriate authorities of the Gov- 
ernment of Japan and the organizations provided for in Article 
XV in connection with the employ ment of workers to be provided 
for such organizations. 

5. It is understood that the term “the legislation of Japan” 
mentioned in paragraph 5, Article XII includes decisions of the 
courts and the Labor Relations Commissions of Japan, subject 
to the provisions of paragraph 6, Article XII. 

6. It is understood that the provisions of Article XII, para- 
graph 6 shall apply only to discharges for security reasons in- 
cluding disturbing the maintenance of military discipline within 
the facilities and areas used by the United States armed forces. 
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7. It is understood that the organizations referred to in Article 
XV will be subject to the procedures of paragraph 6 on the basis 
of mutual agreement between the appropriate authorities. 


Article XIII 

With respect to Article XIII, paragraph 2 and Article XIV, para- 
graph 7, income payable in Japan as a result of service with or employ- 
ment by the United States armed forces or by the organizations pro- 
vided for in Article XV, or under contract made in the United States 
with the United States Government, shall not be treated or considered 
as income derived from Japanese sources. 
Article XV 

The facilities referred to in paragraph 1 may be used by other officers 
and personnel of the United States Government ordinarily accorded 
such privileges abroad. 


Article XVII 
Re paragraph 1(a) and paragraph 2(a): ao 

Ihe scope of persons subject to the military laws of the United 
States shall be communicated, through the Joiat Committee, to 
the Government of Japan by the Government of the United 
States. 

Re paragraph 2(c): 

Both Governments shall inform each other of the details of all 
the security offenses mentioned in this subparagrapb and the pro- 
visions governing such offenses in the existing laws of their respec- 
tive countries. 

Re paragraph 3(a)(ii): 

Where a member of the United States armed forces or the 
civilian component is charged with an offense, a certificate issued 
by or on behalf of his commanding officer stating that the alleged 
offense, if committed by him, arose out of an act or omission done 
in the performance of official duty, shall, in any judicial proceed- 
ings, be sufficient evidence of the fact unless the contrary is 
proved. 

The above statement shall not be interpreted to prejudice in 
any way Article 318 of the Japanese Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Re paragraph 3(c): 

1. Mutual procedures relating to waivers of the primary right 
to exercise jurisdiction shall be determined by the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

2. Trials of cases in which the Japanese authorities have waived 
the primary right to exercise jurisdiction, and trials of cases 
involving offenses described in paragraph 3(a)(ii) committed 
against the State or nationals of Japan shall be held promptly in 
Japan within a reasonable distance from tbe places where the 
offenses are alleged to have taken place unless other arrangements 
are mutually agreed upon. Representatives of the Japanese 
authorities may be present at such trials. 

Re paragraph 4: 

Dual nationals, United States and Japanese, who are subject 
to the military law of the United States and are brought to Japan 
by the United States shall not be considered as nationals of Japan, 
but shall be considered as United States nationals for the purposes 
of this paragraph. 

56765—60——7 
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Re paragraph 5: 


In case the Japanese authorities have arrested an offender 
who is a member of the United States armed forces, the civilian 
component, or a dependent subject to the military law of the 
United States with respect to a case over which Japan has the 
primary right to exercise jurisdiction, the Japanese authorities 
will, unless. they deem that there is adequate cause and necessity 
to retain such offender, release him to the custody of the United 
States military authorities provided that he shall, on request, be 
made available to the Japanese authorities, if such be the condi- 
tion of his release. The United States authorities shall, on 
request, transfer his custody to the Japanese authorities at the 
time he is indicted by the latter. 

2. The United States military authorities shall promptly 
notify the Japanese authorities of the arrest of any member of 
the United States armed forces, the civilian component or a 
dependent in any case in which Japan has the primary right to 
exercise Jurisdiction. 


Re paragraph 9: 


1. The rights enumerated in items (a) through (e) of this para- 
graph are guaranteed to all persons on trial in Japanese courts 
by the provisions of the Japanese Constitution. In addition to 
these rights, a member of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component or a dependent who is prosecuted under the 
jurisdiction of Japan shall have such other rights as are guaranteed 
under the Jaws of Japan to all persons on trial in Japanese courts, 
Such additional rights include the following which are guaranteed 
under the Japanese Constitution: 

(a) He shall not be arrested or detained without being at 
once informed of the charge against him or without the 
immediate privilege of counsel; nor shall he be detained 
without adequate cause; and upon demand of any person 
such cause must be immediately shown in open court in 
his presence and the presence of his counsel; 

(b) He shall enjoy the right to a public trial by an im- 
partial tribunal; 

(c) He shall not be compelled to testify against himself; 

(d) He shall be permitted full opportunity to examine all 
witnesses ; 

(e) No cruel punishments shall be imposed upon him. 

2. The United States authorities shall have the right upon 
request to have access at any time to members of the United 
States armed forces, the civilian component, or their dependents 
who are confined or detained under Japanese authority. 

Nothing in the provisions of paragraph 9(g¢) concerning the 
presence of a representative of the United States Government at 
the trial of a member of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component or a dependent prosecuted under the juris- 
diction of Japan, shall be so construed as to prejudice the pro- 
visions of the Japanese Constitution with respect to public 
trials. 


Re i 10(a) and 10(b): 


The United States military authorities will normally make 
all’ arrests within facilities and areas in use by and guarded under 
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the authority of the United States armed forces. This shall not 
preclude the Japanese authorities from making arrests within 
facilities and areas in cases where the competent authorities of the 
United States armed forces have given consent, or in cases of 
pursuit of a flagrant offender who has committed a serious crime. 

Where persons whose arrest is desired by the Japanese author- 
ities and who are not subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States armed forces are within facilities and areas in use by the 
United States armed forces, the United States military authori- 
ties will undertake, upon request, to arrest such persons. All 
persons arrested by the United States military authorities, who 
are not subject to the jurisdiction of the United States armed 
forces, shall immediately be turned over to the Japanese authori- 
ties. 

The United States military authorities may, under due process 
of law, arrest in the vicinity of a facility or area any person in the 
commission or attempted commission of an offense against the 
security of that facility or area. Any such person not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the U nited States armed forces shall im- 
mediately be turied over to the Japanese authorities. 

2. The Japanese authorities will normally not exercise the 
right of search, seizure, or inspection with respect to any persons 
or property within facilities and areas in use by and guarded 
under the authority of the United States armed forces or with 
respect to property of the United States armed forces wherever 
situated, except in cases where the competent authorities of the 
United States armed forces consent to such search, seizure, or 
inspection by the Japanese authorities of such persons or property. 

Where search, seizure, or inspe ction with respect to persons or 
property within facilities and areas in use by the United States 
armed forces or with respect to property of the United States 
armed forces in Japan is desired by the Japanese authorities, 
the United States military authorities will undertake, upon 
request, to make such search, seizure, or inspection. In the 
event of a judgmer.t concerning such property, except property 
owned or utilized by the U nited States Government or its instru- 
mentalities, the United States will turn over such property to 
the Japanese authorities for disposition in accordance with the 
judgment. 


Article XIX 


Payment in Japan by the United States armed forces and by those 
organizations provided in Article XV to persons other than members 
of the United States armed forces, civilian component, their de- 
pendents and those persons referred to in Article XIV shall be effected 
in accordance with the Japanese Foreign Exchange Control Law and 
eens. In these transactions the basic rate of exchange shall 

e used. 


Article XXI 


United States military post offices may be used by other officers 
and personnel of the United States Government ordinarily accorded 
such privileges abroad. 
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Article XXIV 


It is understood that nothing in this Agreement shall prevent the 
United States from utilizing, for the defrayment of expenses which 
are to be borne by the United States under this Agreement, dollar 
or yen funds lawfully acquired by the United States. 


WasHINGTON, January 19, 1960. 
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Ny, Se 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 19, 1960, 
His Excellency Nosusuke Kisut1, 
Prime Minister of Japan. 

Exce.uency: I have the honor to refer to paragraph 6(d) of Article 
XII of the Agreement under Article VI of the Treaty of Mutual Co- 
operation and Security between the United States of America and 
Japan, Regarding Facilities and Areas and the Status of United States 
Armed Forces in Japan, signed today. The second sentence of the 
said paragraph provides that ‘‘in such case the Government of the 
United States shall pay to the Government of Japan an amount equal 
to the cost of employment of the worker for a period of time to be 
agreed between the two Governments.” 

I wish to propose on behalf of the Government of the United States 
that the period of time mentioned above shall not exceed one year 
after the notification provided for in paragraph 6(b) of Article XII 
of the above-cited Agreement, and may be determined in the consulta- 
tions under paragraph 6(c) of Article XII above on the basis of 
mutually agreeable criteria. 

If the proposal made herein is acceptable to the Government of 
Japan, this Note and Your Excellency’s reply to that effect shall be 
considered as constituting an agreement between the two Govern- 
ments. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 

CuristiAN A. HERTER 
Secretary of State of the United States of America 


WASHINGTON, January 19, 1960. 
His Excellency Curistian A. Herter, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 
Exce.uency: I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excellency’s Note of today’s date, which reads as follows: 

“T have the honor to refer to paragraph 6(d) of Article XII of 
the Agreement under Article VI of the Treaty of Mutual Co- 
operation and Security between the United States of America 
and Japan, Regarding Facilities and Areas and the Status of 
United States Armed Forces in Japan, signed today. The second 
sentence of the said paragiaph provides that ‘in such case the 
Government of the United States shall pay to the Government 


of Japan an amount equal to the cost of employment of the worker 
for a period of time to be agreed between the two Governments.’ 
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I wish to propose on behalf of the Government of the United 
States that the period of time mentioned above shall not exceed 
one year after the notification provided for in paragraph 6(b) of 
Article XII of the above-cited Agreement, and may be determined 
in the consultations under paragraph 6(c) of Article XII above 
on the basis of mutually agreeable criteria. 

if the proposal made herein is acceptable to the Government 
of Japan, this Note and Your Excellency’s reply to that effect 
shall be considered as constituting an agreement between the 
two Governments.” 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that the Government 
of Japan accepts the above proposal of the Government of the United 
States, and to confirm that your Note and this reply are considered 
as constituting an agreement between the two Governments. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 

NosusukeE Kisu1 


ere ey Uw 
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